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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A CANADIAN PROTEST AND OTHER MATTERS. 
BY JAMES HEDLEY. 
66 HARLES,” said Coleridge to Lamb, ‘‘did you 
C ever hear me preach ?” 

«¢ N— never heard you do anything else,” was Elia’s 
reply to the Old Man Eloquent. So, if Tur INLAND 
PrintER would have me spread myself in its pages it 
must take the risk of the result. It should be remem- 
bered in my favor that I am sometimes regarded as 
much the sort of person Mark Twain described himself 
to be when answering letters from correspondents : 
‘‘Information stews out of me like otto of roses out of 
the otter.” ‘Therefore, if I am expected to be imper- 
sonal, unhortatory, non-didactic, someone runs a fair 
chance of being disappointed. However, let it be 
understood that by a great effort all wisdom and good 
advice is, for this once, to be withheld, all faultfinding 
avoided, all satire eschewed, and so to play in this 
pleasantly restricted field, from which editorial ‘‘ shop” 
is warned away. 

In casting about for a subject I try to recollect that 
you date from Chicago, the second city of the conti- 
nent, and, about the time of the republican conven- 
tions, the first; the home of Eugene Field, and the 
former headquarters of ‘‘Old Hutch”; the locus of a 
Canadian club, and some 30,000 to 50,000 (or is it 
more ?) of a Canadian population ; the possessor of the 
most admirable bronze likeness extant of the great 
Lincoln, and the prospective scene of the World’s Fair 
of 1893; the emporium of trade — but here I bring 
up, ‘‘all standing” as the sailors say, for I must not 
drop into statistics. My first personal experience of 
Chicago was a peculiar one. Having gone thither, 
with some hundreds of other Canucks, on a Grand 
Trunk railway excursion, we were marched or driven 
round town in a most delightsome semi-processional way. 
The sights were shown us from the tops of elevators 
and from other standpoints, through various media — 
vitreous, atmospheric, liquid; and it seemed that we 
had, in good truth, the freedom of the city, for we were 
not permitted to spend any money, save for our hotel 
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literally, by the hand, and kept in a state of hilarious 
exhaustion by those demonish good fellows, the Board 
of Trade committee. While we were not, I gratefully 
remember, dined and wined to death, as we would have 
been in an English town, we were mentally stimulated 
by the public eloquence poured upon us, and excited to 
wonderment by the warmth of private welcome shown. 
And I wonder still, every time I visit Detroit or Buffalo, 
any lake city or border-town, in fact, how it is, when 
the people of these northern and western states who 
trade with us, visit with us, see us as we are and 
understand us best, give so friendly a sound about our 
international relations, that the United States, as a 
whole, treat Canadians as no-account foreigners. I did 
not intend, when beginning this paragraph, to refer to 
the eloquent certificate of character given to us by 
Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, at the banquet to 
Mr. Laurier, in Boston, lately. But, apart from _post- 
prandial compliments, take Canadians at the sober valu- 
ation of business men in the United States who have 
employed them. ‘The common experience is that they 
are industrious, capable, thrifty and trustworthy. This 
being so, does it never occur to Uncle Sam that if a 
few hundred thousand are all this abroad, a few millions 
of them are the same at home; and that a people who 
have these qualities, and vast niaterial advantages to 
boot, are worth being friends with —do not deserve to 
be misunderstood and kept at arm’s length? I think, 
upon the whole, that a democratic administration — 

‘‘Belay, there!” I hear you say, and I belay ac- 
cordin’, acknowledging that I came pretty near dropping 
into preaching that time. Perhaps some of your readers 
do not know, however, that there are good democrats 
in Canada, called by another name. 

But can it be, Mr. Editor, that you are become ‘‘a 
lettered magnate, lording o’er an ever-widening realm 
of books?” Is it true that 

‘‘Old, dead authors throng you round about, 

And Elzevir’s gray ghosts from leathern graves look out.” 
Nay, verily, I can much better imagine you sur- 
rounded by living authors, keen for display heads and 
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illustrations — self-estimably solicitous upon matters of 
precedence — anxious to know whether prestige is to be 
given to their contributions in THE INLAND PRINTER or 
kudos for them. I would not affect ignorance of the 
literary advance Chicago has made since James Parton 
classed her with Cincinnati arid St. Louis as a trinity of 
dollar-seeking communities. A. C. McClurg has long 
since shown the world ‘‘who reads a Chicago book.” 
But sure I am that your latter-day Athenians are forever 
Is it not of a Chicago 
“nter customer, 


looking for some new thing. 
book store that the story is told: 
dressed for a journey, and looks about him curiously. 
Jaunty clerk comes forward and asks: ‘‘Anything we 
can do for you today?” <‘‘Well, I want something to 
read; can you show me anything new?” ‘The clerk 
after a moment’s reflection goes to an upper shelf, brings 
down a dusty book, and replies: ‘‘Here’s the New 
Testament, how would that suit ?” 

There is, I must say, an apocryphal Matthew Arnold- 
in-America sort of flavor about this yarn that compels 
one to doubt its truth. 

Coming back to something personal, Mr. Editor, 
how does that western hurly burly affect a ‘‘silent, shy, 
peace-loving man” like you? As that great translacus- 
trine world of Chicago goes spinning down the ringing 
grooves of change, do you never weary for a rest? 
May be, blessed relief, you can say, as Whittier does 
of himself and his newspaper work : 

‘‘For while he wrought with strenuous will 

The work his hands had found to do, 

He heard the fitful music still 
Of winds that out of dreamland blew, 

The din about him could not drown 
What the strange voices whispered down ; 

Along his task-field weird processions swept, 
The visionary pomp of stately phantoms stepped.” 

To have such feelings, and time to indulge them, is 
as good as a pipe of Pace’s twist any day. At any rate, 
you and J may well beware the time when our juvenile 
remembrances are boiled down to space or deleted, 
when, as Tom Hood phrased it, 

‘* My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string.” 
Ten to one you will be deleting me, and using language 
too, if I don’t stop these quotations. Well, I will, pres- 
ently, honor bright. But I would like to ask a profes- 
sional question: Whether it has ever occurred to you 
that the literary activity of the present day, seen from 
the point of view of the editorial room, affords a nota- 
ble parallel to that of some three hundred years ago, 
when ‘‘with innumerable sortes of English bokes and 


infinite fardels of printed pamphlets all shoppes were. 


stuffed.” Infinite fardels is good, and doubtless as 
applicable today to the aggregate of nothings, airy and 
otherwise, that clamor for admission to the bookseller’s 
shelves, as then. Still there is a difference worth not- 
ing between the attitude of writers toward the press 
then and now. Isaac Disraeli tells us in the Amenities 
of Literature that coyness of publication was prevalent 
among writers late in the sixteenth century, that they 





absolutely dreaded the press and seemed to avoid pub- 
licity. Those were the days ‘‘when ‘ Iquoto,’ or ‘ Im- 
merito’ or bare initials were the concealing signatures 
of Rawleigh, of Spenser and of Sidney,” for he suggests 
that even the Arcadia of the last named writer was 
never intended for the press. An instance is given of 
the feeling on the part of blunt Queen Elizabeth, even, 
in respect of a sonnet she wrote upon the conspiracies 
then hatching by the party of Queen Mary. One of 
Queen Bess’ bedchamber ladies had privately trans- 
cribed the poem from her Majesty’s tablet, a bit of 
feminine theft that threw the Maiden Queen into a rage, 
real or pretended. In the irreverent English of ‘‘The 
Prince and the Pauper,” she let on she was mad, any- 
way, that ‘‘the people should be led to think she was 
busied in such toys,” nay, she ‘‘feared to be held too 
lightly for so doing.” 

It was alleged of the United States by one of her 
best nineteenth century men — it was not Lowell, either, 
though it might well have been — that ‘‘this country is 
not priest-ridden, but press-ridden.” But I guess he 
meant the political press, with which neither you nor I 
have much to do. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DEVELOPMENT OF BOOKMAKING. 
NO. II.—BY W. I. WAY. 

T is a question if modern typefounders and designers 
| have made much advance in the forms used by the 
early founders. It is not our purpose to praise the old 
and decry the new; yet, if the old have not certain 
sterling qualities which recommend them, why do so 
many printers and publishers continually bring into 
service in the manufacture of their best books the types 
of Jenson, Froben, Elzevir, Baskerville and others ? 

Here is Mr. DeVinne, in many of the books printed 
by him for the Grolier Club of New York, returning to 
the old forms ; and just recently we have had two most 
beautiful books from Mr. William Morris’ private 
‘* Kelmscott Press,” printed from type designed by Mr. 
Morris himself from the forms of Nicholas Jenson, the 
famous Venetian printer, who, about 1470, produced 
what is by some considered the finest ‘‘ Roman” type of 
the world, the basis of all Roman type and its many 
variations now in use. 

Mr. C. T. Jacobi, the manager of the famous 
Chiswick Press (C. Whittingham & Co.), only a few 
months ago published a most quaintly captivating little 
volume, ‘‘On the Making and Issuing of Books,” the 
bulk of which ‘‘is printed in an old-faced type, but 
without the long ‘s’ for the sake of greater clearness. 
It is a special font of type cut after the manner of 
that used by Froben, an early printer of Basle, and is 
unique in the peculiar formation of each distinct letter.” 

In themselves the characters in the Gutenberg Bible 
possessed little beauty, but the pointed Black Letter 
had a certain appropriateness in books of devotion 
when embellished with ornamental initials or marginal 
and textual illuminations. The Round Gothic, as 
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Mr. DeVinne calls it, or, as English bibliographers call 
it, the Semi-Gothic, was a simpler form of Black Letter 
and preferred by the laity as more easily read, and the 
use of this form of letter by the Germans does not seem 
to have been disturbed by the introduction elsewhere 
of the Roman characters. ‘The German people have 
remained true to their first principles, and not many 
years ago Prince Bismarck put himself on record as 
opposed to the use of Roman types in German books. 

From the Flemish form of type was evolved that 
used by Caxton, whose successors in their turn evolved 
the beautiful Black Letter which reached its highest 
state of perfection in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This type went out of fashion at the close of 
the sixteenth century, but even to the present day the 
Black Letter form is used, we are told, in printing the 
laws of Great Britain. While this condition of affairs 
was prevailing in England, a revolution was going on 
on the continent, and shortly following the Roman char- 
acter of Jenson, the Italic form of Aldus came into 
use. As Mr. DeVinne tells the story, Aldus ‘selected 
a fashion of writing, then known as Cursivetos or 
Cancellarius, and in high favor with copyists. ‘The 
body marks were thin and the letters condensed ; in 
every feature more simple than the Gothic. It was 
very compact, warranting the belief that, with this 
letter, he could print a text in Octavo which had before 
been done in Quarto. Possibly emulation was another 
motive. Jenson had earned great honor by his cut of 
Roman types; why should not Aldus be as fortunate ? 
Selecting as his model a very neat manuscript of 
Petrarch, he had punches cut for it by a distinguished 
goldsmith, Francesco Raibolini.” ‘This learned printer 
(Aldus) was much sought after by scholars and others, 
and the visits of the curious became so troublesome, 
Mr. Blades tells us-in his ‘‘Pentateuch of Printing,” 
that he placed the following notice over the principal 
entrance to his printing office: ‘‘ Whoever you are that 
wish to see Aldus, be brief; and when business is fin- 
ished go away; unless indeed you are able and willing 
to assist him as Hercules did Atlas in his need, and 
even then remember that whoever gains here a foot- 
ing must work hard and with perseverance.” 

Now we are obliged to turn back to the Dutch again 
for the next great stride forward in the development of 
typemaking ; and to the Elzevir family, and the type- 
founder, Christopher VanDijck, are due the honor of 
having produced a type of great legibility which was 
made ‘to read easily and to wear well.” This font 
reached its highest state of perfection about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Froben, Plantin, Elzevir, 
Caslon, Baskerville, Bodoni and Didot all introduced 
certain modifications of the Roman characters of 
Jenson, modifications which in some cases may not have 
been improvements, but each of more or less individu- 
ality, and each with its admirers and particular advo- 
cates. It is not possible, within the narrow limits at 
our command, to give very definite or precise informa- 
tion concerning the printers and typefounders named, 





and the part each one took in the advancement of the art, 
but in a general way it is proposed to enumerate a few 
of the elements entering into the development of book- 
making. 

In the chapter of Mr. Blades’ ‘‘ Pentateuch of 
Printing” entitled Leviticus, we find much useful in- 
formation about typefounding. As has been already 
noted in the preceding article (january number), the 
Mazarin Bible was the first book printed from movable 
type, 1450-1455. ‘*Concerning the Mayence Psalter 
of 1454, the first printed book with a plain date, we 
find opinions, even of experts, very various and con- 
tradictory,” says Mr. Blades. ‘‘Some writers, devoid 
of practical knowledge, declare all the letters to be 
separately cut in wood; others, whose opinions deserve 
respect, imagine the types to have been (as already 
suggested) cut separately, each on a cube of metal. 
Others again, while admitting that these early types 
were cast in metal, consider that the original punches, 
or models, may have been cut in wood, and that 
matrices were produced by dabbing these into metal 
Mr. Blades acknowl- 
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while in a semi-congealed state. 
edges that we really know very little about the methods 
of the first typefounders. 

A careful examination of the types themselves was 
not without significance to a mind so alert as that of 
Mr. Blades, and a careful study of the question con- 
vinced him that the early printers had some method of 
casting types from a mold which was adjustable as to 
width, so‘that while the same moid would cast a letter 
as thick as an ‘‘M” or as thin as an ‘‘I,” it would make 
the body of each letter identical. This is the whole 
secret of typefounding ; but how it was obtained is not 
known. 

Mr. Blades gives some further interesting data as to 
the processes which may have been used to produce the 
earliest types. He tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Madden in 1875 
gave a fac simile of a curious accident which he had 
noticed in a book printed by Conrad Hamborch, at 
Cologne, in 1476. <A single letter had by some means 
been left lying sideways on the face of a page of type, 
and when the sheet of paper was pulled, an extensive 
batter took place owing to the truant letter being 
squeezed into the face of the type, the whole shape of 
the shank showing very accurately in the impression. 
Curiously enough, an identical occurence was noticed 
about the same time by Mr. Bradshaw, in another early 
printed German book of about the same date. Again, 
Mr. Claudin of Paris, possesses a number of actual 
fifteenth century types, which were found during a very 
dry summer in the bed of the Sadne, opposite to 
where an old printing office is known to have existed.” 
There does not seem to be so much doubt concerning 
the manner of taking impressions from type. Many cuts 
of old hand presses, if not the actual hand presses 
themselves, have been handed down from generation to 
generation, and there is preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington the identical hand press at 
which Benjamin Franklin worked in London in 1725. 
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It is hard to realize that the steam press has been 
in use only seventy-seven years. A sheet in the 
April (1811) number of the ‘‘ Annual Register ” was the 
first work printed by a machine; and the London 
Times of November 28, 1814, was first printed by 
steam power. The next fifty years will hardly show 
such a marked advance in the development of power 
printing as the past fifty years have shown. 

Whatever may be said for or against the various 
early forms of type, one thing is certain, many of the 
specimens of bookmaking that have come down to us 
from the early publishers show much crudity in their 
make-up, without title, pagination, signatures, or 
catch words as many of them are. The symmetry of a 
page of an Aldine classic is marred by the use of 
upright Roman capitals spaced off and beginning the 
lines in the manner of the Italian copyists. 

There is great dignity in some of these old types, 
however ; each letter possesses an individuality all its 
own. Who that has ever read the Lord’s Prayer in the 
impressive types of Baskerville has not been the more 
quickly moved to a feeling of reverence by the greater 
dignity and solemnity given to the Inspired Word. One 
is inclined to wish that this favorite old font might be 
restored to use in books of devotion as a check to the 
rapid tendencies of youthful worshipers. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
READING ROOMS AND LIBRARIES. 
BY S. K. PARKER. 

HE educational power and influence of proper 
ji books and magazines is undisputed. Especially 
does this hold true in relation to trade literature. The 
workman who keeps abreast of the times is he who 
neglects not to inform himself of what his fellow crafts- 
men are doing, and of their best thought. The writer 
once asked a fellow workman why he did not take 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The reply was, in effect, that 
he knew his trade, and needed no further information. 
The last heard of this well-informed individual he was 
captain of a street car. 

The number of trade publications is great and con- 
stantly increasing, particularly in the case of the print- 
ing interest, and trades connected therewith. “A com- 
paratively small percentage of workmen, however, 
subscribe for or have an opportunity to peruse even 
one of the papers or magazines devoted to their craft. 
The reason for this may be found, perhaps, in the case 
of some, to be apathy or indifference to the progress 
their craft is making; in the case of others, they do 
not think they can afford it—a mistaken idea, to be 
sure, but it is the reason, nevertheless ; while it may 
be that a large number do not have any portion of the 
trade literature brought to their notice, and so induce 
them to subscribe. 

In the case of those who take one or more of 
this class of publications, a desire to see and read 
still more is created and stimulated, and grows in 


proportion as it is fed. But to gratify this desire 





costs money, oftentimes more than the workman can 
really afford. 

There seems to be a way out of this difficulty, how- 
ever, and that is in the application of the codperative 
principle — the club plan, and by this means the number 
of those who read their trade papers could be largely 
increased. ‘The need of a place where free access could 
be had to books technical and the current literature 
relating to printing and its cognate arts, etc., has more 
than once been recognized in the correspondence col- 
umns of this journal. In the direction of meeting this 
need the following suggestions are offered, which, with 
suitable modifications, could be adopted in even the 
smaller towns and cities in the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union : 

A club could be formed with the-view of establishing 
a reading room and library, either with or without aid 
from unions, according to circumstances, and afterward 
maintained on an independent financial basis, and be 
self-sustaining and self-enlarging. 

Let membership in the club be open to all members 
in good standing and accredited apprentices of the 
typographical and allied trade unions. (By accredited 
apprentices is meant those employed in union establish- 
ments and vouched for by the men with whom they 
work.) The amount of the initiation and monthly fees 
would, of course, depend upon the varying circum- 
stances of different localities, and, also, upon the mem- 
bership secured. The sum levied should be sufficient 
to provide a fair-sized room, or rooms, in a respectable 
situation, and leave a surplus over current expenses for 
additions to the library. 

The administration of the club’s affairs could be 
conducted upon either one of the following plans : First, 
by a standing library committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives elected or appointed by the unions interested; 
or, second, by officers elected by the club itself. A 
simple code of rules would be necessary, open to such 
amendments as experience would show to be advisable. 

The chief elements of success in this scheme would 
be prompt payment of the monthly fee, and the main- 
tenance of the strictest order and decorum. For the 
latter purpose some one should have charge, vested 
with absolute authority to exclude all violators of this 
rule. 

It seems entirely feasible to carry out some such 
plan as above outlined, the benefits of which are too 
obvious to require enumeration. ‘The meeting of mem- 
bers of the several branches of the allied trades, whereby 
acquaintance and fraternal feeling would be promoted, 
would of itself be a valuable feature, particularly if an 
anteroom were provided where conversation could be 
carried on without disturbing the readers. An honest, 
earnest effort of this kind would, in all probability, 
receive substantial encouragement from those in a 
position to do so, in the way of donations, etc. 

In the constitution of Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, provision is made for a reading room and 
library, and a standing committee is appointed year by 
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year to have charge of same, but whose duties are wii, 
because there is no reading rvom, and no library, save 
a small case of books placed in a back room. No 
doubt the framers of this clause of the constitution had 
in mind the future development of a library that should 
be worthy the name. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
refer to the fact that the election of officers of the 
Chicago union is near at hand, and to suggest to the 
incoming executive board that here is an opportunity 
to do itself honor by making its new library committee 
a committee of action, and secure rooms for a library 
and for headquarters that will not discredit No. 16, 
as the rooms they now occupy most certainly do. 
The library room should be entirely distinct and sep- 
arate from any place that may be used in waiting for 
employment. 

The opening ceremonies of the World’s Fair, to be 
held in October of the present year, and the Fair itself, 
in the year following, will draw to this city printers 
from all sections of the country, and, doubtless, many 
from abroad. It is not at all improbable that the 
International ‘Typographical Union will hold its con- 
vention in Chicago in 1893. It behooves Chicago 
Union, therefore, to put forward its best efforts and 
show to the world that it stands in the lead in every 
respect that it is desirable for others to follow. Rooms 
can be secured this year much more readily than a year 
hence. 





Translated for THE INLAND PRINTER by A. Scholl. 


ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. III.—BY M. MOTTEROZ, PARIS. 
PREVENTION OF SLURRING. 
UPPORTS, used as a preventive of slurring, are 
only employed: on the hand press and are of two 
kinds : 

1. Cork; generally common corks cut type-high 
and place@ in the furniture to support the roller and 
the frisket. They are the most rational and the most 
efficacious, and should always be employed in connec- 
tion with open metal furniture. They are preferable to 
all others for the reason that they perfectly sustain the 
roller during the inking. 

2. Small rolls of paper pasted on the frisket in such 
manner that the sheet, in falling upon the form, cannot 
touch it until the moment of the pressure. This effect 
cannot be obtained unless the thickness of the small 
rolls is proportionate to the height of the furniture upon 
which they are to rest. The placing of them is usually 
mere guesswork ; if too small they are naturally use- 
less, and if too large they are ruined by the pressure. 
For the same reason it is indispensable that they should 
have a little elasticity, without being too spongy. ‘Their 
fixing is generally done after the make-ready. 


SUPPORTS BELOW AGAINST SLURRING. 


Tradition demands that the supports be fixed on 
the frisket between it and the tympan, that is to say, 





underneath. ‘This appears to me as another proof of 
the little method used in the make-ready. From the 
first support the frisket can no longer touch the tympan, 
and the sheet floats instead of being maintained on all 
its surface. The slurring, which ensues all over, 
necessitates the inclosing with supports of all the open- 
ings of the frisket. From this fact it is not rare to see 
on a run of a 32-page form nine large supports on the 
side and sixty-four small ones at the head and foot. 
Their thickness is never calculated, and nearly always 
too thick and too hard, and causes a large excess of 
pressure in order to have the proper impression. When 
we add to this useless expense of physical force that 
exacted by the frisket with its quantity of strips of 
paper, we find that in pasting them underneath, the 
pressman has lost much time to multiply his fatigue, 
and to diminish both the quantity and quality of his 
production. 
SUPPORTS ABOVE AGAINST SLURRING. 

The irrational placing of the supports underneath 
by my fellow workmen surprised me. ‘They continued 
the routine of the old tradition even after they saw how 
easily and rapidly was the working of an entirely differ- 
ent method. ° I always put the supports on top in such 
a manner that a single one, if necessary, by resting on 
the form, could force back the entire frisket against 
the tympan. The best results obtained in this respect 
is by the use of two very small supports placed on those 
parts of the frisket corresponding with the points. By 
resting on the bar of the chase, these supports cause 
the piercing of the points with precision, at the same 
time holding the frisket at a distance from the surface 
of the form until the descent of the platen. The sheet, 
being pressed against the tympan, can hardly become 
slurred the moment it descends on the form. In case 
any slurring should occur, notwithstanding, the slight- 
est support added to the part of the frisket that is not 
sustained, if put above, will remedy the evil. 

No matter how effective the supports from above 
are, my pressmen will only use them when peremp- 
torily ordered to do so, and during the run they 
never fail to add below the numerous little rolls of 
paper to which they have become addicted by habit. 
To the pressman a light frisket does not appear to 
usefully fill its office. 

Those who wish to desert old traditions and adopt 
improved methods should use gum in fastening the 
supports. Ordinary paste dries too slowly. 

SUPPORTS OF PRESSURE. 

The cylinder of a press, perfectly adjusted, sus- 
tained at its extremities, will give an equality of pres- 
sure upon any form properly planed and placed on the 
bed of the press. Even if the springs were not used, 
supports would not be necessary on cylindrical ma- 
chines. With the platen it is different. The pressure 
coming from the center, and the four sides not being 
otherwise sustained, the impression is only equal upon 
the whole surface if the resistance is the same upon 
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every point of the form. ‘The central pressure is 
immediately attracted to a blank page, one partly blank,, 
or even to one leaded or slugged more than the others, 
and these weaker parts are crushed, while the stronger 
ones will scarcely get any impression at all. The same 
effect is produced in the contrary direction when a page 
has a title, more compact characters, one or more cuts 
necessitating an increase of pressure. ‘The platen see- 
saws in both cases, whether cutting is resorted to or 
overlaying of the parts needing more pressure. ‘To 
obtain an equal impression under these circumstances, 
it is necessary to support the platen on the side or the 
side which receives an excess of pressure. 
THEORETICAL BEARERS. 

The platen would be naturally supported if an iron 
bearer, type-high, could be attached to the bed of the 
press ; in this way, there would always be a complete 
parallelism between the two surfaces. But these fixed 
supports cannot be employed, as they would have to be 
outside the chase, which wouid not be possible, except 
with platen and beds much larger than the size of the 
form. The presses, already too heavy, would, with 
longer movements, require an expense of force superior 
to that which an ordinary man possesses. 

ORDINARY BEARERS. 

The equilibrium of the platen is obtained in a prac- 
tical, if not theoretical, way, by movable supports of 
wood or metal, usually about four inches long and from 
one-fourth to one-half an inch thick. These bearers 
are placed according to necessity, and always in regard 
to the disposition of the chase, the furniture, and the 
frisket. They are placed between the chase and the 
* corner-iron, or inside the chase in place of a piece of 
furniture, or at the side of the sidestick. In placing 
them, care should be taken not only to poise the platen 
perfectly, but, also to suppress, or at least diminish, 
the following serious difficulties resulting from the use 
of bearers, which are not easily overcome, from the 
fact that one creates the other. Bearers should be as 
far away from the edge of the platen as possible, and 
should not bear on the sheet or be touched by the 
roller. 

The bed and platen, which engineers believe to be 
so resisting, give in a surprising manner, notwithstand- 
ing their thickness. When the form needs a slightly 
stronger pressure, a series of inconveniences will arise 
simultaneously ; the bearer bends the edge of the 
platen instead of returning the pressure to the oppo- 
site side, which necessitates the raising of the bearer, 


and this-elevating, always insufficient, may be pushed. 


to such an extent that the pull of the lever becomes 
impossible. 

These excesses of pressure on the extremities warp, 
in a definite manner, both the platen and the bed, and 
prepare for any future make-ready an increase of work 
as detrimental to the interests of the pieceworker as to 
the quality of his work. It is, therefore, very impor- 
tant never to attempt to place bearers at the extremities 
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of the platen. The bearers should not touch the sheet. 
The small surface of the bearers has to bear as much 
pressure as the entire opposite part of the platen, and, 
consequently, crushes the frisket, the packing and every- 
thing between them and the platen. They should be 
put out of reach of the sheet to be printed, in order to 
save it from being marked by the excess of pressure. 
This evil, which has to be submitted to when the sheet 
and the platen are of equal dimensions, is easily 
avoided when the press is larger than the sheet to be 
printed. 

The bearers should not be touched by the roller. If 
the bearer receives ink with each sheet, it soils the part 
of the tympan or frisket which it touches ; the softening 
which results produces a fuzz that soils the roller, and, 
necessarily, fills the face of the letter. This trouble 
should be most carefully avoided. It is done, in the case 
of small forms, by placing two strips of wood or metal, 
forming bearers, one parallel with the tympan and near 
it, the other at the opposite extremity of the bed. ‘The 
platen being in this way put in equilibrium, the rolling 
can be done rapidly and easily with a roller of convenient 
size without soiling the bearers. The contrary is the 
case where the text advances too close to the edge of the 
platen. Too close an approach necessitates the inking 
of the form and the bearers, when it will become neces- 
sary to paste a piece of cloth or parchment on the part 
of the tympan or frisket which receives the ink and 
pressure of the bearers. 

BEARERS PASTED TO THE FRISKET. 

I often avoided the difficulties caused by the pre- 
ceding styles of placing the bearers by pasting them on 
the frisket instead of placing them on the bed of the 
press. For this purpose I employed small reglets of 
light wood, which I placed so as to bear upon the chase, 
if possible ; if not, on the sidestick or furniture. In this 
way I had bearers for the platen which the roller did 
not soil, and the further advantage of being able to 
place them on the chase, which is nearly always the 
most suitable position, as there they will not touch the 
paper and are still somewhat removed from the edge of 
the platen. These bearers are pasted with gum, and if 
they are to bear on any part of the chase or upon furni- 
ture exposed to the roller, it is well to cover them with 
strips of cloth projecting sufficiently to form a large 
surface well adhering to the frisket. The pressman who 
understands the importance of the lightness of the 
frisket in the rapidity of swinging might, to great advan- 
tage, use celluloid for this sort of bearer; but is there 
one who would give this article a trial, which did not 
exist at the time I worked on the hand press? It was 
never possible for me to obtain from my workmen a 
perfect compliance with my instructions and strict 
practice of my methods, and the method of pasting the 
bearers on the frisket was less observed than any other. 
This is equally true of the many apprentices whom I 
attempted to make veritable workmen, but failed. 

The height of bearers should be established with the 
greatest care. If made of thin paper they produce no 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving, direct from photograpb, by BLomGREN Bros. & Co., 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

UMEROUS complaints have been received from 
subscribers in regard to the delay in issuing the 
January number of THE INLAND PRINTER. While we 
regret exceedingly the inconvenience to which our 
patrons have been subjected, we ask their consideration. 
It has been a work of no small magnitude to move the 
establishment of so large a concern as THE INLAND 
PRINTER in a few weeks and also publish a journal 
such as it has grown to be in a manner satisfactory to 
its critical readers. Plans had been made to have the 
journal issued on time, but all plans are mutable, and 
these were found to be no exception, hence the delay. 
We offer an apology to our readers for the incon- 
venience to which they have been put, and trust it will 
be accepted, inasmuch as we purpose that the January 
issue shall be the solitary exception to the prompt 

issuance of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE SHORT-HOUR DAY AND RECENT STRIKES. 

ig is admitted by nearly all employers of labor who 

have studied the short-hour question that eight 
hours will be a day’s work in the not distant future. 
At present, a bitter war is being waged in the printing 
trade, both in Germany and America, between employ- 
ers and employés, and the contention is for the same 
object in both cases —a shorter workday. The German 
printers have been preparing for four years for the 
general strike throughout the empire, which began 
November 5 last, and which they aver was only entered 
into after all conciliatory overtures to the employers for 
a peaceful settlement of the matter had been found of 
no avail. Asa result, 16,000 workmen have been out 
of employment; their base of supplies, £30,000, at 
their bankers. Recent advices state that over one-half 
of the German printers have secured the nine-hour day 
which was contended for, but the funds have become 
exhausted and subscriptions are being raised in various 
countries to replenish the treasury. The German 
printers, it is said, have. full confidence that they 
will finally be successful, despite the intervention of 
their government, which has infused into the rancor of 
the contest additional venom by the requirements of 
military discipline: The German printer in the army 
must set type, to defeat his civilian brother who is out 
on strike. It is a question if the German unionists 
calculated on this element. 

Apparently, the Pittsburgh strike may be ranked as 
almost of equal importance and as far-reaching in its 
results as that in the German empire. ‘The confidence 
of the union in ultimate success has been strengthened 
by good generalship, although the conspiracy law has 
been invoked against them by the employers. The 
contest is now between the National Typothetz and the 
International Union, and should the latter be successful 
the nine-hour day at least will be an assured fact in a 
comparatively brief time; for it will be remembered 
that the vote on the nine-hour day would have passed 
and brought in its train a strike of a magnitude com- 
pletely dwarfing that in Germany, but for the circum- 
stance that the phrasing of the terms of the vote .was 
misconstrued by Typographical Union No. g1, of 
Toronto, Canada, which voted solidly against the reso- 
lution, though fifty-four hours per week is the rule in 
that city, arranged for a Saturday half-holiday in the 
greater number of offices. A presumed interference 
with this arrangement caused the adverse vote, and 
consequent postponement of a general struggle for 
shorter hours until, possibly, next autumn, for it is not 
to be supposed that the next International convention 
will not submit the proposition once more to subor- 
dinate unions, and certainly in a form which will need 
no interpretation. 

How is it to be supposed that the printers will be 
content when so many of the trades work but eight 
hours per day, and those, too, requiring less of intelli- 
gence and skill than of physical force ?— though for 
this latter reason the workers have been often successful 
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in gaining their demands, inasmuch as boys and women 
cannot substitute them, as in some departments of the 
printing business, and, retroactively, this peculiarity 
of the trade renders the employing printer, under cer- 
tain circumstances, unable to grant many of the claims 
from typogranhical unions, in consequence of the 
competition from non-union and what is termed 
‘‘cock-robin ” shops, otherwise, ‘‘ open” offices. 

Shorter hours are coming for the printer, and that 
soon! ‘The progress of the age demands it. The only 
question is how the change shall be brought about with 
the least friction. It behooves the union to be active 
and thorough in organization, for in that organization 
lies justice to the employer of union labor. Competi- 
tion is keen, and the outlying towns around the large 
centers of trade, for the most part unorganized, are 
quite ready to absorb the work thrown in their direction 
in the event of a difficulty in the employers securing 
labor. 

We would earnestly urge workingmen to be business- 
like in their methods and utterances. Why should they 
feel or act like slaves in revolt? They are, in accept- 
ing pay for their labor and skill, a party to a contract, 
which should be arranged as any other contract, without 
threats or intimidation. 

The history of all strikes is essentially the same. 
The union makes ‘‘ demands,” which are contemptu- 
ously refused. The autocratic employer refuses to 
receive a deputation. Impetuous oratory produces a 
stampede and a strike is voted, to the detriment of all 
concerned. To urge arbitration, on the side which 
has the most advantage, is to meet with contempt, for 
it is deemed a ‘‘ weakening of the moral effect” to 
be other than peremptory and importunate. 

The union knows the elements it has to contend with ; 
and the employing printers of the country, the majority 
of whom are ex-union men, know the fidelity and deter- 
mination of their sometime fellows. When two such 
forces are on the eve of a struggle likely to be disastrous 
to each, arbitration is not a weakening of moral effect, 
but an absolute necessity. 





COMPOSITORS AND TYPESETTING MACHINES. 
ESPITE the admission of the belief by the typo- 
D graphical union collectively that the typesetting 
machines will eventually supersede hand composition, 
much individual doubt is expressed. The report of the 
committee appointed by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association to investigate the practicability of 
the typesetting machines which contested in Chicago 
last November, will do much to shake this incredulity 
in the future of the typesetting machines. The result 
of the introduction of machinery upon the compositor’s 
occupation, when carefully considered, may be taken to 
be on the whole beneficial, as before pointed out in 
these pages. For instance: ready-prints, or patent 
insides, have been frequently condemned as prejudicial 
to the interests of the compositor, forgetful of the fact 
that were it not for the means offered by the ready-print, 





with its greater cheapness and facility, the greater num- 
ber of the country papers would not exist. So with the 
typesetting machines, their introduction will cheapen 
work to a degree that will largely increase the amount of 
composition to be done. There will be more paper 
needed, more presswork, more engraving, and the 
increased activity thus produced in the printing trade 
cannot but favorably affect the printer who devotes 
himself to learning the mechanism of the typesetting 


machines. 


A DEPARTMENT FOR APPRENTICES. 


OME suggestions have been made to this journal on 
S the benefits likely to accrue to apprentices from a 
department in its columns devoted to their interests. 
rom those who have been kind enough to offer these 
suggestions we would be glad of a little more informa- 
tion, and invite all who are interested in the education 
of apprentices to codperate with this journal by giving 
their experience as to what the progressive apprentice 
finds particularly lacking in his education that the trade 
journal can supply. It is desirable to our patrons and 
ourselves that the usefulness of this journal should be 
as extended as possible within its scope, and we would 
urge that no one who has ¢deas should be deterred from 
expressing them merely because he has doubts of their 
utility to the craft at large. 


THE TYPEFOUNDERS’ TRUST. 

HE consummation of the typefounders’ syndicate is 
T yet a thing of the future. On the possibilities or 
impossibilities of formulating this trust we will not treat 
at the present time, but merely point to the conse- 
quences which would result to the employing printers 
of the country should the trust eventually be formed. 

It is claimed that the printing trade is being ruined 
by the influx of ‘‘mushroom” offices, encouraged by 
the low rates for type, printing machinery and supplies, 
long credit and easy terms, naturally giving them an 
advantage over established offices which, owing to this 
unfair competition, are forced to cut prices below living 
profit, demoralizing trade in all directions. The cry 
against a trust has been a grievous one; the term itself 
being sufficient to prejudice tradesmen whose discrimi- 
nation is ordinarily correct. 

While there may be ultimate evils lurking in the 
birth of a monopoly, it is a question if the advantage to 
the printing trade which a monopoly in the form of a 
typefounder’s syndicate would present would not more 
than balance any evils which might be likely to result 
from the increase of prices. Should the price of type 
be increased, every office owning its own plant would 
proportionally increase in value, and a greater difficulty 
in getting credit would be encountered by the too enter- 
prising workman who rushes into business before there 
is a field for his efforts, and who cuts prices indiscrimi- 
nately in order to gain sufficient trade to carry him past 
his first payment, but who frequently comes to grief ere 
the second is due. 
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Copyright, 1891, by Conrap Lutz.* 
ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND HERALDRY. 
NO, II.—BY CONRAD LUTZ, 
DINNER INVITATION, 

NVITATIONS issued for a dinner should partake of 
| severe simplicity, the extravagances being reserved 
for the cuisine and accessories. Names of guests are 
always designated except where a distinguished person- 
age is to be honored. ‘This applies in all cases, and the 
names of both hostess and host appear on the cards, 
now preferably used instead of note-sheets. 


A late form appears : 


Mr. awd , Joku OC. Penne 
nequeot the pleasure of 


Mx. Dec asiasea os Ue deeatag eevee ante eat caveats deca neegueces chaeayonasburseuacgcereeieast toi) ¥ eink conttnanerare 
company at Divsinins ? 
pridag Cuenring ? peruaiy twenty =firat, 


at cess o'clock. 


/3 Dark Dlace. 
AN EARLY ANSWER IS REQUESTED. 


No abbreviations should ever occur in an invitation, 
except in the middle christian name ; all dates but the 
year should be spelled in full. The script should be 
neat and well cut, without ornament; two envelopes 
should be used and displayed crests, monograms or 
initials preferably omitted. 

Dinner invitations designating an honored guest 
thus specially favored, read: 


nequeat the pleanure of pour Company 


ae Dinner, 
Ariday, ALhriuary third, al aeuew o'clock, 
Lo meet 
AN EARLY REPLY REQUESTED. 13 Park Place. 


Menu cards are now essential to the fashionable 
dinner. Here the expression of taste covers a wide 
territory of design and expenditure. Etched cards of 
French production and minute water-color sketches are 
most used ; the menu often takes the form of a souvenir 
in gold, silver or similar costly material. 

Guest cards containing the name of each guest 
should be placed at each plate together with the menu 
card. For this purpose a plain card may be used, 
having a fine gilt edge and with monogram or arms in 
subdued effect in upper corner. 

RECEPTION AND BALL INVITATIONS. 

The forms of invitation to a reception differ in some 
degree according to the formality of the occasion. A 
correct form for an afternoon tea, now in vogue, is: 


*Adapted to THE INLAND PrinTER by special permission of the author. 
All rights reserved. 





, Widbianre S. Pee a 
13 Dark Dlace. 


Thursday, Maret thé rd. 


f 
dea at four o'clock. 


When a series of receptions are announced, the 
date line reads accordingly: ‘‘ Thursdays in March,” 
or other specified days. 

Such invitations as the above, when applied to the 
afternoon, are usually engraved on the visiting card of 
the hostess in the lower left corner, the name of a lady 
assisting appearing below. 

An invitation elegant in its simplicity, but used for 
more elaborate receptions, reads : 


Mr. aud Mra. Chudriew Delaware 
At Kone 
TRuraday, January eighteenth, 
Princes fasiine wtih ain: otalaa 
vig Fifth Qenue. 


THE FAVOR OF AN EARLY REPLY 
1S REQUESTED. 


This should be engraved on a moderately large, 
almost square card, and, when mailed, sent in two 
envelopes ; one will suffice where messenger is used. 

When the reception is for the evening, the formal 
invitation is proper, a favorite style being : 


Mr. and Ure. Joku fainerou 
nequeat the pleasure of 
Pc Beale eae aes oa 


compand O41 
Weducaday EUEn iMG, poruary tenth, 
frome wine until twebue o'clock. 
1013 Third Qeenue. 


DANCING TO BEGIN AT TEN. 


For ‘‘ Dancing ” the word ‘‘ Music” may be substi- 
tuted, or the form of At Home invitation adopted. 

For very handsome receptions, the rooms are usually 
lighted by artificial light, all shutters or blinds being 
closed and curtains drawn, and a band of musicians is 
placed in an adjoining room or behind a leafy screen, 
where they can render sweet music without being seen. 

The ball invitation is generally impersonal and 


reads, if a ‘‘ german”: 
Mra. Arthur Q. Woodaow 
nequeata the pleasure of four company 
TRuraday euening, Mowencker tenth, 
al tex o’elock. 


GERMAN AT ELEVEN, 
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Only the name of the hostess appears, dinners, wed- 
dings, wedding and evening receptions alone demanding 
that of the host as well. 

INFORMAL INVITATIONS. 

Perhaps the most delightful of entertainments are 
the informal afternoon “tea,” or evening ‘‘ progress- 
ive” card or symphony party. The charming ‘‘ pink” 
and ‘*blue” teas so much in vogue will, doubtless, find 
many adherents during the coming season, ingenuity 
being taxed to present novel and bewildering effects in 
color. For such afternoon affairs any happy idea is 
a propos. The visiting card, with date and hour engraved 
upon lower left corner, is a sufficient invitation. 

‘Cards and such games as may be played progress- 
ively for prizes have almost monopolized the season 
past. The literary and musical parties, so popular a 
few years ago, have been almost entirely superseded. 
Progressive whist or euchre parties are special favorites 
and may be made as elaborate as desired. ‘The char- 
acter of an informal entertainment is entirely a matter 
of taste, a correct form of invitation being: 


Mr. and Wra. Whlion Dina, 
sequest the pleanure of 
| Pea ener eRe eS ee Eee company 
Shuroday curning, January pret, 
from eight until clesen o'clock. 
507 Guclhide Dhace. 


PROGRESSIVE WHIST. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING HALF-TONE PLATES. 


NO. II.—BY A WESTERN PRESSMAN. 
UCH are the methods of illustration which are 
available whenever it is possible and advisable to 
print the typographical matter separately. 

But were there no other methods, the wood engrav- 
ers would still be in a state of independent indifference, 
for there would be nothing to compete with their terms 
and their times. 

‘‘Process” is a very sore word with the average 
wood engraver, and ‘‘ Has it come to stay ?” is a serious 
and oft-repeated question with him. 

To the writer’s mind, it has come not only to stay 
but to improve. 

The etching of line work has long been in vogue, 
and is used altogether in the newspapers of today. Its 
rapidity and cheapness combine to make it a popular 
method of illustration. 

We will take a look at the routine of a newspaper 
photographic department, supposing the death of some 
important personage has occurred, late in the afternoon. 
A photograph of the deceased is sure to be on hand. 
This is sent to the photographic department, where a 
negative is made; from this negative a print is made 
on paper made sensitive to light, by coating with a solu- 





tion of ammonia nitrate of silver. ‘This in turn is sent 
to the artist, who goes over the outline with pen and 
ink, and who again returns it to the photographic depart- 
ment, when it is placed in a solution of mercuric-chlo- 
ride, which bleaches the whole print, leaving only the 
pen and ink outline visible. ‘This is placed in front of 
a camera and a negative taken. A plate of zinc, coated 
with a solution of bichromatized albumen, is got ready, 
and as soon as the negative is dry it is placed in abso- 
lute contact with the now sensitive zinc plate and placed 
where the sun shines directly on it for the space of a 
minute or so, or if at night an-electric arc light takes the 
place of the sun. 

The zinc plate is now placed upon a slab, and an ink 
roller is passed over it a number of times to give a thin 
film of ink. It is now placed in a tray filled with cold 
water, and with the aid of a tuft of cotton the ink and 
albumen is rubbed off where the light has not acted, 
leaving only the lines of the picture. After full devel- 
opment the plate is dried and powdered with dragons’ 
blood ; then etched till a sufficient depth is obtained, 
when it is taken to a routing machine and still further 
deepened. After this treatment it is ready for stereo- 
typing and for the morning paper. 

It may seem a long operation, but it is quite possi- 
ble to have a cut in the stereotyper’s hands in one hour 
and a half from the time the photographic department 
receives the print from the artist. 

The price is from five to twenty cents per square 
inch, but this depends very much upon the amount of 
competition. However great an advance over former 
methods so far as cheapness is concerned, and what is 
of equal consequence, the possibility of printing along 
with ordinary letterpress, line engraving has a compara- 
tively limited field of usefulness. It is bounded by the 
fact that nothing but pure black and white can be repro- 
duced byit. A tint cannot be reproduced any more than 
it can by a wood block ; hence the production of print- 
ing blocks which would give not merely the blacks and 
whites but the intermediate shades also, was the aim 
of those who devoted themselves to the subject, and 
with what success can be judged from the results of 
today. 

The first patent, dated 1852, bears the honored name 
of Fox Talbot, and, although it is for intaglio printing 
and therefore a little out of place in an article on 
modern methods, still it claims our attention, as giving 
a means for breaking up the half-tones of the photo- 
graph, by placing muslin, crape, etc., between the pho- 
tographic negative and the sensitive surface ; or a plate 


glass may be covered with fine lines, or glass may be 


coated with powder, which is caused to adhere. 

In 1854 Paul Pretsch broke up the half-tone by the 
reticulation of gelatine, caused by the admixture with 
iodide of silver and bichromate of potash; this was 
spread upon a silvered copper plate, dried, and exposed 
to light under the half-tone negative, then washed in 
cold water and borax or carbonate of soda, then in 
alcohol, coated with copal varnish, and immersed in a 
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weak solution of tannin, after which an electrotype 
could be made or a transfer made to zinc or stone. 

In 1855 A. J. Berchtold produced a grain by printing 
upon a photograph in black, or in any color, from a 
plate or block or other surface, or by perforating or 
making strokes, lines or dots upon it, by roller or other 
instrument. This was repatented in 1883 by Brown, 
Barnes & Bell. 

In 1860 E. J. Asser used starch, and in 1865 J. W. 
Swan used a tissue of gelatine mixed with charcoal or 
other chemically inert grit. In the same year Messrs. 
E. & J. Bullock published perhaps the most important 
specifications, describing all, or nearly all, practical 
methods of obtaining grain, the most important of which 
are the placing of any fine fabric between the lens and 
the sensitive surface, or between the camera and the 
object, or copies of granulated or reticulated structures 
or fabrics could be used, or such copy could be placed 
in contact with negatives, or both copied together. In 
1879 J. W. Swan made negatives by moving, during 
exposure, the Bullock’s screen, placed in front of a sen- 
sitive plate. Meisenbach’s method, patented a little 
later, is somewhat similar. Ives in this country has 
done much toward the perfecting of half-tone printing 
blocks, and cuts produced by his methods are among 
the highest in excellence of any produced throughout 
the world. 

As noted above, there have been many ways pro- 
posed to break up the tones of photographs, or rather 
to secure a grain which would print without destroying 
the details of the picture. Of all methods, that of 
Meisenbach has survived and been improved, and the 
manner of making half-tone printing blocks in this year 
of 1891 is practically a modification of his methods, 
although different firms may carry them out under 
slightly altered conditions. 

The modus operandi is as follows: An ordinary pho- 
tograph is placed on an easel in front of the camera 
and photographed through a cross-line screen, having 
from 120 to 150 lines to the inch, on a wet collodion 
plate, the old photographic collodion process giving 
the most satisfactory results, which seems strange at a 
time when there have been such improvements in the 
photographic dry plates known to all the amateurs in 
the country. But such is the case; the greater clear- 
ness of the negatives, their amenity after manipulation — 
not possible with a dry plate — renders it the most suit- 
able and adaptable of processes. 

The exposure is made in such a way as to get all the 
detail there is in the picture, and at the same time to 
have all the stipple in the right place and of the right 
size. There ought to be no stipple at all in the deep 
shadows — simply clear glass—and the high lights 
should be represented by a small! point of clear glass 
(this is, of course, in the negative). Between the high 
lights and the shadows there should be an ever-varying 
stipple, its size and closeness depending upon the shades 
in the photograph. Supposing a satisfactory negative 
to have been made, it has to be reversed, unless a 


? 





prism has been used in the taking, and for this purpose 
it is coated with a solution of pure rubber in benzole, 
and then allowed to dry, and, afterward, again coated 
with a plain collodion, which has had a little castor 
oil added to toughen it. 

After the whole is dry a cut through the film is made 
and the plate put into water containing a small quantity 
of acetic acid, which has the effect of loosening the 
film. Whenever it is loose it is taken by the corners, 
lifted up and turned over, rather a delicate operation, 
but easy after experience. 

It is now dried and is ready for the printing on zinc. 
A well-polished plate of zinc or copper is flowed over 
with a bichromated solution of albumen or a solution 
of bitumen in benzole; the former has to be dried over 
a lamp, and the latter dries quickly by the evaporation 
of the benzole. 

The negative and the sensitive plate are placed in a 
printing frame, in absolute contact — the least want of 
contact destroying the effect — and exposed to the light 
for a short time, just sufficient to render the albumen or 
bitumen insoluble wherever the light can reach it. 


(To be continued ) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
REPORTERS AND THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
BY ‘‘LA MORT.”’ 

‘¢ AS execrable as the English in the daily news- 

A papers!” <‘*Why can’t we have news items 
written in fluent style, with rounded periods?” <I 
should think such and such a paper would look out for 
disjointed sentencesand slips ingrammar.” ‘‘ Reporters 
are as slipshod in their composition as they are inac- 
curate in their investigation.” 

Such expressions are so often heard as to have 
become commonplace. It seems to be taken for granted 
by the public that a penny or twopenny sheet, that is 
gotten out under pressure in a few hours, the material 
for which must be gathered from all parts of the globe, 
should be as perfect in point of literary composition 
and typographical excellence as a book written with 
slow, painstaking care and set up under circumstances 
that give the amplest opportunity for the detection of 
slips and blunders. Criticisms of this sort, however, are 
the mere cavil of people ignorant of the hardships of a 
reporter’s work and the difficulties incident upon setting 
up his ‘‘ stuff” for the press. Asa matterof fact the aver- 
age daily newspaper is a marvel of perfection, considering 
the way it has to be made, and a broader knowledge and 
a heartier sympathy would induce readers to be more 
charitable in their judgment. 

For most people a peep into the sanctum would be 
a revelation. An ordinary twelve-page morning paper 
contains on the average from sixty-five to seventy-five 
columns of reading matter. That matter— “ stuff,” 
newspaper men call it —is usually gathered and written 
between 1 o’clock in the afternoon and midnight, by 
as few men as it is possible for the newspaper to get 
along with. How isitdone? ‘The reporters work under 
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the instructions of the city editor, and he in some way 
or other must ‘‘ cover” or provide for the report of all 
that is going on. There are so many meetings to be 
reported or occurrences to be investigated. The city 
editor has just so many men at his disposal, and he must 
parcel out his work to the best of his ability. The 
reporter comes to the office at 1 o’clock. He may get 
one assignment or half a dozen, but be it few or many 
he is pretty sure to get the injunction to turn his stuff in 
as soon as possible, for early copy must be had. 

At 5 or 6 o’clock, after several hours’ investiga- 
tion or note taking, he is back at the office. Then 
begins the familiar cry, ‘‘ Hurry up that copy. You’ve 
such and such matters to look after tonight.”” The 
reporter perhaps has to be on the new field of action at 
8 o’clock, and in the meantime he probably has a 
column and a half or twd columns to write, besides 
getting supper. Time for studying roundness of periods 
or effectiveness of style? Not much. 

Once in awhile the reporter has a story worth at 
least two columns, and he begins it accordingly. But 
space, owing to some unforeseen circumstance, is short. 
The word is circulated throughout the office to cut all 
matter short, and the article that was meant to be two 
columns long is bobbed off so as not to make more than 
three-fourths of a column. Again, facts are difficult to 
get, but the subject is important and the paper wishes 
to make a special feature of it. Then the reporter is 
instructed to make the most of his material. He writes 
up and down, crosswise, then diagonally, then he falls to 
stating the same thing over again in adifferent way. In 
such cases, though, the stuff is padded so as to resemble 
a wind bag. ‘It goes.’’ And style-— well style does 
not count. I have known an item of news, that intrin- 
sically was not worth more than a stickful, padded, 
owing to the policy of the paper, so as to make columns ; 
and I have known a great story worth columns cut down 
through the exigencies of space to a mere short para- 
graph. 

It is to be doubted if the ingenuity of any class of 
writers is taxed to such an extent as that of reporters. 
Certainly no body of writers have to put up with an 
equal number of annoyances. All the reporter’s copy 
has to go through the hands of a copy reader, who may 
—and this is more likely than not to be the case — not 
know the first thing about the subject treated of. The 
copy is butchered or changed to suit the notions of the 
readers, sometimes materially improved and as often 
injured. It is no infrequent thing for a reporter to find 
when the paper comes out that the portions of his stuff 
that he spent most time on and on the diction of which 
he most prided himself, have been wholly cut out. 
Sentences and phrases that from the standpoint of good 
English are essential, but are not wholly necessary for 
understanding the sense of the article are often remorse- 
lessly eliminated. Yards of blue pencil are annually 
worn away in the newspaper offices at the desks of the 
copy readers— and that too for good and sufficient 
reasons of one sort or another — that is simply so much 





material scrubbed away to the detriment of the Queen’s 
English. This is not to be taken as a criticism of the work 
of copy readers or editors. ‘The people want all the news 
for one or two cents, as the case may be. The paper 
that ‘‘gets left” on or slights an item is censured. 
Today there is such a paucity of news that recourse 
has to be had to special articles or clippings to fill up 
the columns. ‘Tomorrow there may be such a redun- 
dancy of items that whole galleys of matter, set up and 
ready for the forms, have to be held out. At the last 
moment, perhaps, a big fire breaks out or an accident 
occurs or some prominent individual dies. Such items 
have to be treated in detail, no matter what becomes of 
the minor news. I have often known the forms of a 
newspaper to be unlocked in the wee hours of the morn- 
ing to accommodate something of this sort. Then 
column articles are whittled down in the proof to half 
or quarter column articles. Paragraphs become mere 
lines. Some items are thrown out entirely. The whole 
has to be done with the greatest dispatch in order that 
the new forms may be ready for the press at the neces- 
sary time. There is no time to waste in cutting the 
stuff carefully. It is butchered, copy readers, editors, 
everybody admits it. But it is a necessity; and a well- 
written article appears next morning disjointed, frag- 
mentary, incomplete. And then the public says: ‘‘What 
English !” 

Sometimes a reporter has to ‘‘cover’’ a secret meet- 
ing or something that lasts almost till the time of 
going to press. ‘The paper must have an account of it, 
perhaps an extended one. If writing is put off till the 
meeting breaks up there will not be sufficient time for 
putting the matter in proper shape. Hence the reporter 
is told to ‘‘anticipate.”” He perhaps has some idea of 
how the meeting will turn out. He begins to write on 
his knee, in an anteroom, in a store or a hotel, keeping 
as closely as possible to the line of probability. He 
may hit it just right. He may be right in part or have 
his work wholly for his pains. If he has conjectured 
aright all he has to do is to put a collar and a pair of 
cuffs on his stuff, or in other words, prefix or add a few 
sentences, and hustle it off to the office. If he has 
anticipated in part correctly he cuts out here and inserts 
there — anything to express the facts correctly. 

Those who criticise newspaper style or newspaper 
‘nglish should drop into an office sometime about or 
after midnight, or, if it be an evening paper, a few 
minutes before going to press. The editor wishes to 
‘‘ get a start’ on a reporter’s work. Almost before he 
has a page written it is taken from him, read and sent 


‘to the compositors. Many a time have I had the editor, 


or a boy for him, wait at my elbow in the most tantaliz- 
ing and annoying way till the page was finished, snatch 
it and hurry away, leaving nothing as a guide for the 
composition of the rest of the article but the number at 
the top of the new page. There is no opportunity to 
correct little slips, no chance to improve on grammati- 
cal construction, no guard save memory against redupli- 
cation. By the time the last page is written the first of 
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is impatiently waiting for the last lines in order to lock 
up the forms. 
example and write six lines a day. 
or interline his copy. He has to scribble under pressure. 
The first dash has to go. And it is a wonder that there 
are so few mistakes in the daily press and that the liter- 
ary style is as good as it is. ‘The modern newspaper is 
in every way one of the marvels of the age. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRINTING OFFICE BOOKKEEPING. 


BY T. B. BROWN. 
of printing office bookkeeping has also advanced, and 
the actual cost of printing is not quite the unknown 
quantity it was ten years ago. For this advancement 
in both departments much is due craft journals, because 
their columns have been graciously opened as a medium 
for exchange of ideas on the subject, and printers 


HILE the art of typography has been advancing 
at a rapid pace the past decade, the science 


—miasters and journeymen alike —have not been slow 
to take advantage of such opportunity to publish per- 
sonal experiences, with a hope that they might receive 
in return some new information through the same 
channels. 

The publication of Mr. Byington’s recent article and 
‘‘exhibits ” has revived the sub- 
ject, and the spirit moves the 
writer to say a few words about the 
use of ‘tickets” or ‘‘tracers” for 
ascertaining the cost of printing. 








The reporter cannot emulate Milton’s | 


| 


He cannot rewrite | 


the article is in type and the foreman of the pressroom | time ticket, to the end that future estimates may be 


correctly made in the counting room, and that upon 
the correctness of estimates depends very largely the 
success or failure of the shop, which success or failure, 
in turn, is bound to reflect on the workman in the 
important matter of wages and time employed. 

The practice of using the time ticket to keep tab on 
the individual workman is objectionable for several 
reasons, principal among which is that the record 
obtained under that rule is exceedingly unreliable. 
Referring to the ticket illustrated on page 198 of the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, it will be 
observed that it is probably used to make up the pay 
roll of the establishment, and every workman there 
must show a ‘‘record ” of ten hours’ service each day 
or receive a short check pay day. I have observed the 
use of that kind of a ticket in several shops, and in 


every case it was remarkable how each workman devel- 


oped into an expert timekeeper —for himself. Every 


| ticket of that kind will bear upon its face a record of 
| ten hours’ labor each day, or the workman is very 


dull. It inclines him to consider his own protection 
against a short check paramount to the protection of 
the shop against loss of profit, and without serious 
intent to be dishonest the time is so distributed over 
the ticket that it comes out just right—for the work- 


man. If the shop has the right kind of a foreman he 
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similar in character they may 
be — even to exact duplication — 
seldom, if ever, yield the same profits ; 
that while one order may give a profit, the second may 
be a losing contract, even to the extent of absorbing 
most or all the profit realized on the first one. What 
is needed is a ticket that will show just as near as pos- 
sible, in a complete, simple and condensed manner, the 
actual time consumed on a job by the workman, and 
the confidence of the workman should be cultivated to 
that point where he will take as much pride in render- 
ing a true statement of time as in producing a nice 
They should distinctly under- 


and, further, 


piece of composition. 


stand that competition in trade renders necessary the | 





| pleteness and simplicity I think equals any yet seen. 





is all the guardian it needs to protect its interests 
against waste of time, or ‘‘soldiering,” among the 
workmen. But of this we will speak again. 
Herewith I submit copy of an auxiliary time ticket 
used in the Kansas state printing house, which for com- 
So 
far as I know it is original with that office, though during 
the past four or five years it has been more or less mod- 
ified to perfect it to the requirements of their own class 
of work. It is used as an individual ticket in connec- 
tion with a general job ticket (which may be described 


at some future time), and can be made applicable to all 
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departments. On small jobs the workman does not 
need to use the auxiliary, but marks his time in the 
proper blank on the general ticket. Blocks of these 
auxiliary tickets are distributed throughout the shop for 
convenience, and as a general thing the men are their 
own timekeepers, but when a large job is given out, 
requiring the services of several men for an indefinite 
length of time, the foreman issues to each, along with 
the first take of copy, an auxiliary ticket, which, when 
the day’s work is done, is deposited in a ‘‘ ticket box,” 
and the foreman checks them up and enters the total 
time on the general ticket when the job is completed and 
ready to leave his department. ‘The general ticket is 
arranged to show overtime and Sunday work. Of course 
the latter is seldom indulged in, but nightwork is often 
necessary, and being extra expensive to the shop ought 
to be accounted for separately in order to make plain 
why a job apparently cost more than it ought. On this 
auxiliary ticket you will notice the nature of the work 
is indicated by erasing certain words at the left, and if 
the labor has been overtime, it may be marked on the 
«© A, M.” side and indicated by a notation ‘‘O. T.,” or 
‘«Sun.,”’ as the case may be. It is so divided that the 
actual time can be recorded to within 2!4 minutes, and 
a workman can change from one job to another a half- 
dozen times a day with a maximum loss of a half-dozen 
minutes, so far as keeping his time is concerned. 

The object sought for by the use of this ticket is to 
secure, as near as possible, the exac¢ time consumed on 
each job in every department, with the least possible 
loss of time to the workman for ‘‘ bookkeeping,” and 
experience has demonstrated that by this system we get 


very near the desired result. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“A GRADUATED SCALE.” 
BY GEORGE DUNLOP, 

HE article in the December issue of THE INLAND 
T PRINTER concerning ‘*A Graduated Scale,” by 
‘‘Union Printer,” has opened up a field for discussion 
that might prove interminable, but I doubt if profitable. 
The fact that employers are constantly harping upon the 
theme is indisputable. ‘That any arrangement capable 
of being conceived by the brain of man would prove 
universally satisfactory to both employer and employé 
is extremely:improbable, although I consider the idea of 
‘¢Union Printer” the most practical one yet advanced. 

There can be no denial of the fact that there have 
been thousands of good hod-carriers, teamsters and 
lawyers spoiled by drafts made upon the raw material 
by our craft. 

But whose fault is it? Is it the union’s? Or is it 
the fault of foremen and proprietors who accept for 
employment any ignorant, ill-bred street arab who pre- 
sents himself at the needed time, regardless of his intel- 
ligence, morality or habits ? 

If the latter (as my experience has taught me is the 
fact in about ninety-five per cent of the cases) then the 
employer is simply reaping what he has sown, and he 





should be philosophical enough to accept the result as a 
natural one. 

The idea frequently suggested of rejecting those 
applicants failing to pass an examination as to thorough- 
ness is not worthy of discussion, as any union man will 
readily understand. As for the sliding scale, we already 
have one! 

Ours is a sliding scale, but it rarely slides. 

Unions stipulate the minimum and not the maximum 
rate. Ifa union whose scale is $18 should, by what em- 
ployers term a sliding scale, allow inferior workmen to 
work for $15, would not $18 men be forced in self-de- 
fense to work for $15? Some may say: ‘‘ No, good 
workmen will command their price.” So will oats when 
there is not enough to go around. But asit unfortunately 
happens, there are more printers than there are situa- 
tions ; and while in some places this axiom might prove 
true, in a majority of places it would result in cheaper 
printing, and the experiment would soon develop into a 
theory and not a condition, or vice versa, as you like to 
look at it. 

Employers do not have to employ inferior workmen. 
The union does not compel it or ask it. 

If a man cannot hold a situation at the scale it is 
pretty good evidence that he has got into the wrong 
business, and employers should not employ him. 

If he can print good enough to hold a position then 
he is plenty good enough for the class of work the 
employer considers good. 

How many employers do we all know who would 
find that $15 men ‘‘did well enough”? And how long 
do you think after this came to pass would it be until 
there would not be a ‘‘competent ” man in the city cut- 
side of a few indispensables who could afford to refuse 
to be classed with the cheap men? And then, how long 
would it be before another howl went up for a «sliding 
scale,” so as to enable ‘‘ inferior workmen to work for 
less than first-class men ?” 

The idea is as impracticable and unjust as the pro- 
position of the Chicago Typothetz. 

Employers should have everything due them, and I 
would be as liberal in the distribution of benefits to 
them as anyone, as my record for conservatism will 
show, but I dispute the right of employers to foist upon 
the union the blame for its incompetent members. Let 
employing proprietors and foremen do their duty in the 
matter of selecting apprentices. Let them look into 
the mental and moral qualifications of applicants ambi- 
tious to become printers. Insist upon their possession 
of a fair education and good habits ; and then if, after a 
three or six months’ trial, they prove to be better quali- 
fied for loafers or agriculturists, dismiss them. If all 
foremen and proprietors were endowed with this sense 
of honor and imbued with a proper pride in their 
business, it is safe to assert that ten or twelve years 
hence incompetency will be forced into its proper 
sphere, and the followers of the trade will again occupy 
that exalted position among men that is rightfully the 
result of skill, intelligence and honor. 
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The above is an exact reproduction of the painting accepted by th 
Spanish Government as an authentic likeness of Christopher Columbus 
Electrotypes for sale. 

Engravings of all kinds made to order 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WANTED, A PRINTER. 
BY PROC, 
AST October the following advertisement appeared in the 
Chicago Sunday 77tbune - 
WANTED—A temperate man to take charge of a small printing 
office. V 96, 7rzbune. 

There are those who pretend to think printers as a class are 
not very temperate, yet the advertiser stated that this small adver- 
tisement called forth about seventy-five applications. The unfor- 
tunate printer who secured the position answered the advertise- 


ment as follows : 


1’ 96, Tribune, City - CuicaGo, October 4, 1891. 
Dear Sir, —/ am a total abstainer, Have had the necessary experience 
to give satisfaction. Have done everything in a printing office, from writing 
the ‘‘ads’’ for a paper to setting them up, making up the forms and working 
them off on acylinder press ; have set up jobs, made ready and worked them 
off on the job press; have read proof, edited telegraph, acted as reporter and 
as editor. Am too old to be a “smart Alec’’ and not old enough to be a 
As before stated, I am a total abstainer. I desire the job—or at 
Respectfully, oe 


fossil. 
least an interview. 

He was requested to call at the office, and on doing so was 
asked by the lady manager if. he were a union printer, and before 
being given an opportunity to reply was met with the statement 
that ‘‘ that is ove mistake I have made in all my answers to appli- 
cants today ; I forgot to state that I didn’t feel able to pay union 
wages”; upon hearing which he stated that he was a union 
printer, and if that were her ultimatum he presumed he was 
barred out. She stated that her printing office had always been a 
source of worry to her. She had considerable writing to do on 
her magazine and sometimes was out a good deal, though at other 
times not so much, and would like to get a man in whom she 
would have the confidence that in her absence everything was 
being attended to as well as if she were at the office. She for- 
merly did considerable jobwork, which she had lost because it 
was not gotten out on time and in good condition. She presumed 
she could get this patronage again if she had the right kind of a 
man in the office. 

Being affable persons, these two were soon engaged in an 
animated discussion of the printing business in general. In her 
peculiar, graceful, half-apologetic way, she catechised him from 
Ato Z, not forgetting his religion. She asked him if he could 
make up forms, stating that so many printers professed to be 
able to do so, but made so-many mistakes — and, in fact, learned 
how at her expense ; and she really couldn’t afford to pay them 
wages while they were learning their business. 

She finally informed him that she was very favorably impressed 
with his manners and thought she would give him atrial. He 
could go to work the following morning. 

‘* By-the-way, wouldn’t he please to just take a look at the job 
on the press? The boy was working it; did he (the printer) 
think it was all right, and that the boy could feed it well 
enough ?” 

The printer was then introduced to a small office and to a 
job press of a make which he had never before seen. Natu- 
rally, he was for a moment slightly perturbed at being required 
to give an expert opinion as to the make-ready on a press 
unlike any he had ever operated. However, thinking that the 
make-ready should be about the same as would be required for 
the same form and stock on any other jobber, the verdict was 
quickly rendered. 

On entering upon his duties the following morning the printer 
at once discovered that he had happened upon a large and well- 
developed case of incompetency. Of the display type, hardly a 
case contained a line, and some of the cases actually contained so 
few letters that one could hardly determine the style of the font. 
The labor-saving rule had been cut and chewed promiscuously — 
some of it literally chewed, as it had passed through the lead 
cutter, there being no rule cutter in the office. The lead and slug 
cases were as poverty-stricken as the type cases. Whowas respon- 





sible for all this disorder? He at first thought the ‘‘ blacksmiths.” 
5-4 





Later he was not so sure. Still later he wondered if the lady fore- 
man was not to blame. 

Laboriously the printer began to ‘‘straighten out” the office. 
And with everything on a par with the examples cited, it can be 
readily believed the task was a laborious one. 

Soon the ‘‘ foreman” came in. She kept cool for at least an 
hour or two. Then patrons began to call for work long delayed, 
through lack of help in the office. When the first one grumbled, 
everything was laid aside and work begun on his job. When No. 2 
did likewise No. 1's job was laid aside for that, only to be in turn 
laid aside when No. 3 registered a more vigorous protest. 

The printer is positive he made four, and he believes he made 
six, make-readies on a single job of 5,000 circulars, because of being 
ordered to '‘ get out such a job or jobs and then finish those circu- 
lars,” which he did ‘‘ ad repeatum.” 

By bending every energy to the task, cutting first the twigs 
which scratched hardest, under the assurance that ‘‘ things would 
not be this way after we caught up with the work,” he gradually 
succeeded during the first week in bringing a little order out of 
chaos. -Then he struck several jobs in succession that were 
peculiarly harassing, from the fact that the material necessary 
for them was almost entirely in dust-covered standing jobs, which 
might or might not be dead. However, he had sometime since 
ceased to be influenced by the latter consideration, and took mate- 
rial wherever found. 

In her every move the boss showed that she expected the work 
to be turned out; and that quickly. He couldn’t do too much 
to suit her. She frequently gave the printer a job and returned to 
inquire if it were finished before it could possibly have been set 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 

There was a constant.effort on the part of the printer to ‘‘ keep 
his head” and not become as ‘‘rattled” as she appeared to be. 
However, he struggled bravely on, hoping against hope that he 
would finally catch up with the work sufficiently to enable him to 
devote a few hours to distribution without feeling he had stolen the 
time to do so. 

Dissatisfaction was plainly visible on the ‘‘foreman’s” face 
before the printer had finished the several jobs specified as pecul- 
iarly harassing. One of these was a script receipt with border 
and stub, which had to be set like sample. He picked letter to 
eke out, but discovered after a long search that spaces suitable for 
script were not to be found, and later he decided there never had 
been any in the office. Spaces were cut from leads, their tops 
beveled, and these were used where necessary to make ordinary 
spaces available. The stub was to be set in pica law italic and 
dotted rule. There was not enough proper material in the lead or 
slug case with which to fat out the stub. Quads for the purpose 
were out of the question, as they were standing with the letter. 
Several pieces of dotted rule were picked. A few leads of the right 
length were picked and placed next the type, and material a pica 
short was then used for stuffing. Now for the border. In the 
sample it was eight or twelve-to-pica rule. A thorough search 
about the office revealed insufficient eight-to-pica, but enough 
twelve-to-pica if it were in available lengths. Norule cutter. He 
tried the six-to-pica. Mitered corners in bad condition. No help 
for it. Had to use it. Picked a few pieces of it to secure the 
right lengths. Finally the job was up. He doubted if it would 
rise after locking up, but it did. 

This was pay-day (Monday of second week) and the printer 
was called into the business office and informed that ‘‘he could 
finish the week, but she really didn’t believe she could afford to pay 
union wages.”" (She had evidently been helped to this conclusion 
by the time consumed on the last-mentioned jobs.) ‘‘ Was sorry 
he belonged to the union; as she thought she could afford to pay 
about $15 per week.” He informed her that he would not work 
for that amount anyway ; he had received $21 for too many weeks 
to feel satisfied with $15; and he then retired, but awaited his 
opportunity. It came. She came into the mechanical depart- 
ment and stood beside the stone. He reached for the before- 
mentioned receipt and said: ‘‘ Miss Blank, I am offering no 
apologies, either for the quality or quantity of my work, but I 
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have heretofore seldom failed to give an employer satisfaction, 
and if I do not give you satisfaction I wish you to know the reason 
why. I don’t think you will find that the next printer you get 
will turn out much more work than I have.” 

‘‘Oh, I have no fault to find. On the contrary, am greatly 
pleased and would be very glad to keep you if I could afford it,” 
etc., etc. 

‘‘Now,”’ he continued, ‘‘ take this job, for instance. If you 
had first-class facilities the dotted rule in this stub would be labor- 
saving brass leaders. However, for ordinary purposes, dotted 
rule does well enough if not chopped into ail lengths but pica. 
But in this case it required time to justify it so it would line with 
the face of the type. Most of the stuffing used in this stub is too 
short, and even that had to be picked. The sample given was set 
in this office and the border used was eight or twelve-to-pica rule. 
After gathering up about all of either kind in the office, I could 
Since the sample was set someone has 
The man who 


get a border from neither. 
cut the greater part of those rules into ornaments. 
would cut the labor-saving rule until one cannot be confident that 
any piece is of a regular size would take all of some letter from a 
font of type and throw them into the street. If he had the 
best interest of the office at heart he would insist on the purchase 
of a small quantity of rule for especial use when cutting is neces- 
sary, for there are times when a man has to cut rule in jobwork. 
And another thing; do you see these thin spaces between the 
words in the script lines? I cut those from leads and beveled 
their tops to allow them to go under the projections on certain 
letters. That was necessary because there were no bevel-topped 
spaces in the case.”’ 

‘* Well, where are they ?” 

‘‘T don’t know. I could find none. I presume there has at 
some time been spaces with the font ; but if so, I could not find 
them.” 

She expressed surprise that everything was in the condition the 
printer described. 

‘*Of course, I do not understand these things,” she said. ‘‘ But 
I hired a man to buy my office for me who professed to have had 
great experience. He said he had bought and laid type for four 
hundred different offices.” 
‘‘ Well, when a man tells you he has bought and laid type for 
four hundred different offices, he just simply lies.” 
‘T know that. I found that out afterward. 
have a great deal of very small type here.” 

‘‘ Well, perhaps so; but one thing is certain —it is very poor 
policy to have all this stuff standing.” 

‘‘ Why, is that so? Why, they have all told me to let every- 
thing stand ; then when I wanted to use it again it would be all 


They tell me I 


ready.” 

‘If I were running the office, I would not let a line of display 
type stand that was not used as often as once a week. That does 
well enough if you have an abundance of material and a place for 
standing jobs where nothing can fall or be thrown onto them, and 
positively won't have to pick letter from them. If one runs short 
of a letter and has to hunt all over the office for a job to pick it 
from, it will take more time to find and pick that letter than to set 
the entire line if the type were in the case where it ought to be. 
Then, too, if a letter is picked, it is very liable to receive a scratch 
on its face ; for, no matter how careful a man is, he cannot help 
occasionally spoiling a letter in picking. With your limited facil- 
ities you cannot afford to let jobs stand. If an ordinary job is 
used often enough to make it good policy to let it stand, then it is 
used often enough to make it policy to have it electrotyped. With 
about $50 spent in the purchase of additional facilities here your 
work could be gotten out at a reduction of from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent in cost. 

‘Your work is promised too soon. 
in changing a man from one job to another too frequently. 
a man a job and don't bother him till he finishes it.” 

The lady decided to give the printer a month’s further trial. 
He endured the disorder as long as he could, and until he had 
acquired the ability to work on a half dozen different jobs inside 


You make another mistake 
Give 





of an hour without accomplishing anything, and then resigned, 
having held the position nearly three weeks. 

He has since put in about the same quantity of time in trying 
to collect the price of his labor, as must ever be the case where 
the reptile, incompetency, has left its slimy trail of failure. 

Should these lines come under the notice of the other seventy- 
four temperate applicants, for this position self-congratulations will 
be in order. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE OLD-TIME PRINTERS’ BANQUET. 
BY F. W. MORTON. 

AGE Ben Franklin’s heart would have thumped against its 
case — alas, how often did it thump against a different sort of 
a case in the old-fashioned, one-horse printing office in Phila- 
delphia ! — could he have looked in at the Sherman house, Monday 
evening, January 18. It was the sixth annual banquet and ball of 
the Old-Time Printers’ Association, of Chicago, and a glad time 
the veteran typos had. The author of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
did look on, but it was from the title page of the programme, and 
that, too, in shadowy, lilac tints, as though the old man had the 
blues because he could not be there in person, or at least send his 
ghost to represent him. It was his birthday, and generous it was 
of the old-time printers to remember it. And if, as Hamlet solilo- 
quizes, we ‘‘sleep, perchance to dream,” when the last form is 

locked up, old Ben’s dreams were pleasurably disturbed. 

Long before the hour set for the banquet the veterans assembled 
with their wives and daughters — or somebody else’s daughters, 
who were young enough and pretty enough to be sweethearts. 
They lounged in the parlors of the hotel, talked of old times, when 
Chicago was a mud-hole and the ‘‘comps”’ set type to the music 
of the frogs in the marshes, and complimented one another on the 
fact that despite the wear and tear of years their faces were yet 
capable of making a fair impression. Reminiscences ran riot for 
an hour or two — for banquets are proverbially late — and then, a 
corps two hundred strong, they marched to the prettily decorated 
dining hall, keeping step with the music of an orchestra from the 
Second Regiment band. 

There they sat down at the tables and took takes quite to their 
liking — large takes and fat ones, too, for mine host Pearce knew 
that there was plenty of time for presswork to come in play, and 
he accordingly distributed his stuff slowly but copiously. It is 
safe enough to say that presswork was in active operation before 
the last take was given out. 

The old printers handled blue points, cream of tomato and 
celery as skillfully as they ever did slugs and columnrules. Baked 
flounder — financiere sauce, Parisienne potatoes, fillet of beef with 
mushrooms, mashed potatoes and green peas were as easily dis- 
posed of as so much minion or long primer. Roman punch and 
oyster patties were a little bit of fancy composition, but caused no 
trouble. The guests were even equal to opossum baked with swee 
potatoes, and shrimp salad. Fruit, Roquefort cheese and crackers 
were matters of course. 

There was about the banquet just the slightest suggestion of 
good spirits. There were two wine glasses at each plate, but — 
alas, vain regrets! —they were never filled. Many of the old 
printers looked longingly at the glasses and expectantly at the 
waiters as they came in with their trays. Some of them even put 
turned rules at the end of the feast, hoping that something else was 


coming. But they hoped and looked in vain. The first article on 


the menu was grace by the Rev. J. C. Burroughs, D.D., and the last 


was coffee. The wine glasses remained only a suggestion. 

At lensth the board was cleared and President A. H. Brown 
endeavored to head off Mr. Weldon’s musicians by rapping with 
the gavel. But they were in the midst of ‘‘ There’s a Land That 
is Fairer, etc.,” and kept right on till they got there. Then Mr. 
Brown, like a gray-bearded patriarch to his children, uttered a 
few hearty words of welcome. It was a pleasure to him to invite 
the old-time printers to celebrate the 186th anniversary of Frank- 
lin’s birth, and the old man evidently thought that his comrades of 
the case felt it, and that a wordy speech was needless. Letters of 




















regret were then read from George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia 
/edver, Hon. Amos J. Cummings, Senator Gallinger, E. M. Hal- 


"ford, J. R. Walsh, James W. Scott, John F. Finerty, Judson 


Graves, Abner Taylor and Thomas Sewell. One and all were in 
hearty sympathy with the old-time printers, and one felt instinct- 
ively that their regrets were genuine. 

“ Appear, Love, at Thy Window,’ 
Moore; then A. C. Cameron was called upon to respond to the 
toast, ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin.” Mr. Cameron took some hold-over 
copy from the hooks of former years and read excerpts from an 
address delivered thirty-one years ago on a similar occasion. The 
salient points of Franklin’s life, as printer, sage, patriot, states- 
man, were recounted, and ‘‘ poor Richard,” that strange combina- 
tion of wit and wisdom, philosophy and policy never found a more 
ardent eulogist. He was a representative man. He had won for 
himself a crown of glory and left a name to be honored by all. 
He was worthy to be the patron saint of the printers, for his fame 
cast luster on the craft. Franklin’s simplicity, integrity of char- 
acter, devotion to right, hatred of cant, frugality, were all extolled. 
He was an illustration that true greatness and modesty go hand in 
hand. He aimed for the highest and the best, and his example 
was sufficient incentive for the printers to adopt ‘‘ Excelsior” as 


was sung by Charles M. 


their motto. 

Then ‘‘Come Into the Garden, Maude,” was admirably sung 
by Will E. Dennis, and William Penn Nixon quickly came with a 
response to the toast, ‘‘The Press.” He had it in the form of a 
type-written folio, the preface of which was that the custom of 
toasting the press was so common that it was more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Still, the newspaper ate break- 
fast and took a parting nightcap with us, and if it was to be 
toasted at all it certainly should be at an old-time printers’ 
banquet. 

To the public at large the compositors’ work was a marvel, the 
editor's work something that almost anyone could improve upon. 
Running a paper was something that many people thought they 
could do successfully without any experience or training. [Here 
Carter H. Harrison, who sat at the speaker’s elbow, looked up 
with serio-comic surprise, and the room resounded with applause. | 
It was a business, further, in which it was easier to lose $100,000 
than it was to make $1,000. [Carter now put a quarter in his 
hip pocket to make sure of having car fare when the 7?mes had 
‘‘broke” him.] The newspaper was not merely a purveyor of 
news. It was an educator, a friend, a monitor. It was it that 
had nerved Washington and Lincoln, had brought freedom from 
British tyranny and broken the fetters of the slave. And it was 
it that people were to look to for all reform and progress. Said 
the speaker in conclusion : 

‘It isa matter of pride to editors and publishers alike that in 
all great contentions for human rights, the newspaper has led the 
van. The natural tendency of newspaper work is to broaden a 
man. He cannot be successful and wrap himself up in his own 
self-confidence. Circumstances compel him to look at things from 
all sides and cultivate a judicial temper. That does not mean, 
however, that he must denounce in strong terms things which he 
strongly condemns, for the strongest denunciation of wrong in the 
English language has come from the bench.” 

‘In all this work,” said Mr. Nixon, ‘‘ the intelligent printer is 
coadjutor. On the compositor and pressman must the editor 
depend to have his creations presented in an attractive manner 
before the readers he is trying to please. These faithful assistants 
do not, perhaps, take as much financial responsibility for the great 
dailies of the day as they did for the publication of the eighteenth 
century, but they are just as necessary to success now as then. 
In the beginning printer and editor were yoked together, and thus 
it seems likely that they will go down through time.” 

It was well on toward 12 o’clock when Carter H. Harrison was 
called upon to respond to the toast, ‘‘ The City of Chicago.” It 
was a subject the ex-Mayor of four terms knew all about and loved 
to eulogize. His speech from first to last was set up in italics and 
small caps, and was. punctuated with applause. The speaker lost 
no time in getting back at Penn Nixon. Then Carter blew the 
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horn for Chicago. It was a city of palaces—a marvel in point 
of growth and beauty. The world never saw its equal,. and 
probably never will. Forty-six years ago he, the speaker, was 
Carter H. Harrison, a college student. But then Chicago was 
not Chicago, but only a mud hole, and the college student, 
though well up in geography, did not know where this interesting 
hole was. He thought Chicago was a new way of pronouncing 
Fort Dearborn. He spent a day or two hunting for the place 
on the map— this is not exactly a verbatim report — and finally 
decided to come out west and look for it. He did, and found 
it. Under his eye it had grown to be the second city in point 
of population in the United States, and the sixth in the world. 
Further, under his eye he expected the city would grow to have 
a population of 2,500,000, with New York as an eastern suburb or 
trading post. Chicago had sprung up as in a night, but it was 
not a mushroom growth. Its foundations rested on hardpan, 
and its sky-scrapers bolstered up the lower strata of the clouds, 
and kept Lon’un-like fog from settling into the streets. Chicago 
was a wonder, beautiful even in its sable smoke-mantle, and 
bound to be greater and more beautiful; and every printers’ 
devil in the city should be proud of it. 

Then Carter looked at his watch, and remembered that as the 
ex-Mayor of the city he was under obligation ‘‘to help Hemp. 
keep the. municipal ordinances,” and John McGovern, editor of 
the ///ustrated World's Fair, and an old-time reporter, was called 
upon to relate a few reminiscences. He patted Mr. Harrison on 
the back with a compliment that would have crushed a man not 
used to such things; told how he came to Chicago twenty-four 
years ago and carried the 7zmes on a red-hot poker ; spoke of C. B. 
Langley as the giant typo of the day, and I. D. George as the 
man with the italic heel, and related how Joe Peacock put up $5 
for a reserved chair at a ball game, was fired out of it by Little 
Walker, of the /zfer Ocean, and had to wait till the game was over 
in order to get back his money. 

Then old Jere Thompson, with his head as white as the snow- 
flakes that were falling outside, gave a brief review of the old-time 
printers. Colonel Eastman toasted the ladies, and then the whole 
party repaired to the ballroom where a number of old-time dances 
were executed, and, yes, even some of the oldest typos danced, 
and they did it well too. 

Among those present were: Messrs. and Mmes. A. McCutchion, 
A. B. Adair, J. Carolan, S. K. Parker, M. L. Crawford, V. L. 
Rumbaugh, J. A. Sexton, C. R. Matson, John Gorden, F. S. Pel- 
ton, M. H. Madden, J. Cahill, N. A. Fort, A. L. Fyfe, F. K. 
Tracy, Bert C. Clark, John Anderson, J. S. Thompson, G. W. 
Smith, J. McCaffrey, D. H. McElroy, Charles Bond, W. W. 
Weber, William Mill, E. A. Stevens, C. O. Fisher, Nels Johnson, 
H. S. Thompson, E. U. Roper, I. D. George. Misses—Lillian 
Malloy, Nellie Hargis, Nellie V. Kearns, Lillie McAbee, E. Mon- 
heimer, Jennie King, Julia King, Miss Patterson, Maud Skidmore, 
Bessie C. Peake, B. Monheimer, Annie King, J. Dunphy, Katie 
McAbee, Emma Schwartz, Mary Rattray. Messrs. D. J. Lyman, 
Major W. W. Bloss, M. M. J. Mitchell, M. Kearns, W. C. Bul- 
loch, W. E. Dennis, F. T. Gunderson, William H. Barnum, J. I. 
Pearce, T. A. Browne, J. A. Fleming, T. N, Ellis, C. B. Langley, 
A. H. Brown, H. S. Streat, H. R. Bloss, M. B. McAbée, Colonel 
Eastman, J. J. Dailey, G. Monheimer, William Schenck, Frank 
Agnew, W. Rattray, F. W. Morton, W. H. Hawes, D. Matthews, 
J. R. Dailey, M. Carroll, S. E. Pinta, A. C. Cameron, W. Pattle- 
son, Charles M. Moore, John Cantwell, N. Carozzi, John B. 
Jeffery, C. B. Boyce, A. W. Brown, H. A. Crowell, Joseph Price, 
C. H. Harrison. 





WE have received from Mr. J. D. Gavitt, of Colorado Springs, 
a copy of the Colorado Springs Gaze/¢e New Year number, being - 
the twenty-first of its issue in Colorado Springs, and consisting of 
twenty pages. Were its pages condensed to book form this issue 
would be preserved as a history of the section of the country with 
which it deals. By printers especially, on account of the situation 
of the Home, the enterprise the Gaze¢/e has shown will be appre- 
ciated. 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS OF THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


OST gratifying progress is being made in the work of the 
World's Fair throughout all departments. In the depart- 
ment of construction particular energy is being shown. 

The building to be devoted to the exhibition of electrical inven- 
tions and appliances, an illustration of which appears on the oppo- 
site page, is well under way, the framework being completed up to 
the gallery floor and all of the great steel trusses for the roof 
placed in position. 

The building covers a space of 700 by 350 feet, or more than 
five and one-half acres. Like most of the other buildings, the 
style of architecture is Italian Renaissance. It is 60 feet high and 
ornamented with designs suggestive of the department. It is one 
of the handsomest of the grand central group, and will cost 


$650,000. There will be four entrances to the building, the main 
oneon thesouth. It will be built of a material resembling granite 
in color. A statue of Franklin, who is honored no less by elec- 


tricians than by printers, will rise conspicuously before the south 
entrance. 

To the printing fraternity the illustration of the Fish and 
Fisheries building is not so inapropos as one would imagine. 
Fishing is the chosen recreation of the fagged typo—from the 
heat and glare of the composing room toa secluded spot where 
the fish are plentiful, with ‘‘ bait” in a can or in a bottle — what 
matters it! It isa delightful change. This representation of the 
Fisheries building, then, may perchance bring forth many delight- 
ful reminiscences. But turning to more prosaic matters: The 
cut shows the central portion of the Fisheries building. Excluded 
from the view are two smaller polygonal buildings, connected with 
the main building on either end by arcades. The extreme length 
of the building over all is 1,100 feet, and the width 200 feet. It 
is built on a banana-shaped island, and the building is subdivided 
into three parts to conform to the shape of the site. In the cen- 
tral portion will be the general fisheries exhibit. In one of the 
polygonal buildings will be the angling exhibit, and in the other 
the aquaria. The exterior of the building is Spanish-Roman- 
esque, and will contrast agreeably in appearance with the classic 
style of all the other buildings. 

The beautiful half-tone bird’s-eye view illustration of the entire 
grounds and buildings of the great World’s Fair which we show 
this month as a supplement brings forcibly to the mind what an 
immense aggregation of the, world’s industries and arts this Expo- 
sition will be. 

It may be said to be assured that the exhibits at the Exposition 
will cover a wider range and be far more numerous than were ever 
before gathered together. They will present a picture of the con- 
dition and industrial progress of mankind in every quarter of the 
world, and of its achievements in every branch of the sciences and 
arts. The Exposition classification embraces 12 departments, 176 
groups, and 967 classes. Applications for space by intending ex- 
hibitors in the United States alone, numbered 2,082 on January r. 
The number at the Philadelphia Centennial on corresponding 
date was 864. Applications from foreign exhibitors are reported 
very numerous and rapidly increasing. It seems assured that the 
exhibitors will outnumber those at any previous world’s fair. The 
allotment of space will be made about June. The reception of 
exhibits will begin November 1, 1892, and continue until April ro, 
1893. No charge will be made for space for exhibits. 

The Exposition buildings, as required by act of congress, will 
be dedicated ‘‘ with appropriate ceremonies ” on October 12, 1892, 
the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by 
Columbus. The exercises will occupy three days, beginning on 
the 11th and closing on the 13th with a grand dedication ball. 
The committee having the matter in charge has planned to make 
the ceremonies most impressive in character. Something like 


$300,000 will be spent to secure this end. The President of the 
United States and his cabinet, the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives, the governors of the several states with their staffs, and 
representatives of all foreign nations will be invited to be present. 
The mobilization of 10,000 militia and several thousand regulars 





is planned, as is also an imposing civic and industrial display. In 
the evenings there will be a magnificent display of fireworks, and 
in the park waterways a pageant of symbolical floats, representing 
the ‘‘ Procession of the Centuries.” In the dedicatory exercises 
on the 12th the completed buildings will be tendered by the Presi- 
dent of the Exposition to the National Commission. President 
T. W. Palmer will accept them on behalf of that body, and will 
at once présent them to the President of the United States, who 
will fittingly respond. The dedicatory oration will follow. Much 
attention is being given to the musical portion of the programme. 
This will include a dedicatory ode and orchestra marches written 
for the occasion. ‘These and other numbers, including ‘‘ America”’ 
and ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” will be rendered with full choral 
and orchestral accompaniment. The chorus will number about 
twenty-five thousand voices, and the orchestra five hundred pieces. 

The Exposition will open its doors to the public on May 1, 
1893, and close them on October 30, of the same year. 

The hotel accommodations of Chicago, already very extensive, 
are being augmented by the erection of fully twenty new hotels, 
some of which are very large. Two million dollars or more are to 
be spent by the city and the park commissioners in putting the 
streets, parks, etc., in presentable condition in time for the influx 
of visitors. 





BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


HE publishers of the Chicago Sunday //erald showed com- 
mendable enterprise in giving such a full review of Mr. 
Walter Crane's life and work, January 3 last ; and the value 

of this review was not lessened by the interview with the artist, in 
which he was given an opportunity to exploit his socialistic ideas. 

The aristocracy of Boston took much offense at Mr. Crane for 
presuming to come among them with such unorthodox ideas in his 
head, and a riot seemed imminent when Mr. Crane read his poem, 
‘‘The Triumph of Labor.’”” However, a calamity was averted 
by their refusal to banquet with the artist ; ‘‘I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so following, but 
I will not eat with you, drink with you nor pray with you.” In 
Chicago, the home of socialism, we have no such delicate scruples, 
so Mr. Crane was dined and wined and interviewed, and every- 
body was delighted with him and with his art. The ‘‘hub of the 
universe ’’’ is not now situate on Charles River, but by the side of 
‘*good Lake Michigan.”’ 

The writer has long been a collector of Walter Crane's books, 
that is, the books enriched with his delicate pictures, so it was with 
peculiar pleasure that he examined the original drawings for 
‘The Baby’s Opera,” ‘‘ Pan Pipes,” ‘‘The Baby’s own AEsop,” 
‘*Princess Fiorimonde,”’ and the rest, lately on exhibition at 
the Art Institute. Some day early editions of these books 
will excite the cupidity of bibliomaniacs, and few of us will 
then be ‘‘long of the market.” There is a finish, a delicacy 
of touch, an appropriateness of design, and, at the same time, 
an originality to these book illustrations that must always com- 
mend them to persons of taste, to those who, in the words of 
Walter's sister Lucy, ‘‘cultivate judiciously the Artistic sense.” 
The children’s books written by Mrs. Molesworth, with illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane, make as happy a combination as those 
delightful stories by Mrs. Ewing with Randolph Caldecott’s 
delicate sketches. Since the days of George Cruikshank the 
quaint stories of the Brothers Grimm never had such a setting as 
that given to Lucy Crane’s translation of them, ‘‘done into 
pictures by Walter Crane,” Macmillan, 1882. A reissue of 
these stories has just made its appearance, and, we are sorry to 
add, with the few blemishes that marred the first edition still 
uncorrected. The London A¢heneum has a note anent this in a 
recent number which one may be pardoned for reproducing entire, 
not because of its delicate humor only, but as showing that such 
mistakes may happen even in the famous house of Macmillan & Co. 
‘‘ Having reviewed Miss Crane’s translation of //ousehold Stories 
from the Collection of the Brothers Grimm, illustrated by Mr. 
Walter Crane, about ten years ago, we need now only remark 
that no attempt has been made in this reissue to correct a number 














of errors which we then pointed out, more especially one which 
was most foolish and laughable. 
which was published in 1882 with the story of ‘The Wolf and the 
Seven Little Goats,’ translated by Miss Lucy Crane as ‘The Wolf 
and the Seven Goslings,’ and ‘done into pictures’ of goslings by 
Mr. Crane, should, in 1891, be permitted to appear with the same 
stupid blunder? Ges and ge?s/ein have, of course, some resem- 
blance to ‘goose’ and ‘gosling,’ but even a lady as much in the 
habit of guessing at the meanings of words as this translator might 
have discovered her error when she found that what she called a 
goose was four-footed and made a practice of showing her two 
white front paws to her offspring when she went home in order to 
guard them against admitting the black-footed wolf. And how 
could Miss Crane write, ‘So the mother bleated good-bye’ if that 
mother were a goose ? And how can Miss Crane’s publishers and 
literary executors allow this to go uncorrected ?”’ 

While the pictures will always lend a value to Miss Crane's 
translation of the Grimm stories, aside from the text, one is in- 
clined to believe that Miss Crane's title to fame as an author will 
rest in her volume of lectures on ‘‘Art and the Formation of 
Taste,” published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. after Miss Crane's 
death in 1882. Pictures done by Thomas and Walter Crane 
adorn the pages of this beautiful and really valuable book. Want 
of space forbids a general discussion of this posthumous little 
venture ; suffice it to say, however, that, because of its sensible 
views and generally helpful and instructive character, it should 
find a place in every household where there are children or young 
people to be educated in the formation of taste. 

To one who has studied the pictorial work of Walter Crane one 
thing is always apparent, a conscientious, painstaking effort to 
illuminate and beautify the text. No matter how much Mr. 
Crane has to do, none of his work shows haste or slovenliness in 
its preparation. He is strikingly original, very versatile, and his 
drawings show that care in their preparation and that attention to 
detail which should always characterize the work of a master. 
Once your applause is won Mr. Crane rarely. fails to hold it. Not 
so some other artists who once captured the applause of lovers of 
dainty book illustrations. The early work of Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
for instance, once charmed even those who did not quite under- 
stand it. When Mr. Abbey prepared his drawings for Goldsmith's 
play and Herrick’s poems in //arper's Monthly, the advance notices 
announcing a fresh instalment made us eager to possess the num- 
ber. We now read, with enjoyment, Mr. Lang’s deligl.tful notes 
on certain of Shakespeare's plays in the same journal, but we 
hardly stop to glance at Mr. Abbey’s pictures. Perhaps the fault is 
with ourselves, but, all the same, Mr. Abbey’s hand seems to have 
lost its cunning. His lines are without the character, and his 
figures lack the humor that formerly commanded one’s admiration 
as they arrested one’s attention. Can the fault be with the modern 
mechanical methods of reproducing this artist’s delicate drawings ? 
Something is wrong, and whether the fault be with Mr. Abbey, the 
engraver or ourselves, one dislikes to find himself at ‘‘outs” with 
an old favorite. 

A little venture of unusual interest in the book line has recently 
been launched in the Cream City. ‘‘A Beauty of Thebes, and 
Other Verses,” is the title under which Mr. John Goadby Greg- 
ory’s maiden effort makes its appearance, but, contrary to the 
general rule, the ‘‘ Beauty of Thebes” brings up the rear instead 
of leading the procession of beauties in this dainty booklet. Mr. 
Gregory, who is a member of the Lvening Wisconsin's staff, is 
nothing if not original. 

It were not impertinent, perhaps, to give here a brief personal 
note, of unusual interest as it seems to us, on this genial young 
author. Mr. Gregory's father, an English astronomer of consider- 
able note, was born thirty years before the battle of Waterloo, and 
married his second wife, a young woman of 19 years, when he 
was past seventy, and he died at 96 years in full possession of all 
his faculties. The subjeet of this little silhouette is one of three 
children of the second union, and a period of forty years separates 
him from the half-brother immediately preceding. Mr. Gregory, 
who, like his Theban beauty, has known ‘‘the with’ring touch of 
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woe,” is a widower, with three small children, and with him lives 
a full-brother, also a widower, and his three children. 

Mr. Gregory’s book of verses, which, though privately printed, 
may be obtained of Cramer, Aiken & Cramer, Milwaukee, com- 
bines, in its few pages, the humorous and pathetic, the droll and 
reflective. It comes somewhat timidly into this prosaic world, as 
its author, with becoming modesty, has a feeling that Milwaukee 
is still far from Parnassus, a feeling, however, which all his 
readers may not be willing to share with him if his muse continues 


to take such flights as in the following : 
‘*SONG OF THE SEVEN-YEARS-WED. 
‘Darling, seven years have sped 
Since the day when we were wed. 
Seven years, the doctors say, 
Change our ‘tenements of clay’; 
All the atoms that compose 
My physique, if this be true, 
Now are different from those 
That were duly pledged to you 
Seven years ago today. 


‘‘These are not the lips, you see, 
That vowed love and constancy. 
This is not the beating heart 
That from yours was ne’er to part. 
Vanished, like the wind that blew, 

Vanished, like the ocean spray, 
Is the hand I gave to you, 

Darling, on our wedding day, 
Seven years ago today. 


‘* But these are material ; 
Love's a thing ethereal. 
Love that’s genuine controls 
Bodies, not alone, but souls. 
Darling listen to my vow: 
Changes come as changes may, 
I will love you e’er as now- 
E’er as on our wedding day, 
Seven years ago today.” 


REPORT OF PUBLISHERS’ COMMITTEE ON TYPE- 
SETTING MACHINES. 


AST winter the American Newspaper Publisher's Association 
appointed a committee to investigate the value of various 
typesetting machines offered to the trade, and a competi- 

tion for that purpose was held in Chicago in November, 1891, 
lasting four days. The committee rendered its report on January 
12, last, said to be very full and exhaustive, in which the following 
statement is made: 


1. That machine composition is absolutely practicable, and very much 
cheaper than hand composition. 

2. That as between the typesetting and typecasting machines, the latter 

are by far the preferable for ordinary newspaper work. 
3. That so far as was revealed by this test, the Rogers Typograph pro- 
duced the best and most economical results. Its simplicity of construction 
was so great that it was set up ready for running in ninety minutes. For five 
consecutive working days no machinist or other party than the operator had 
anything to do with the machine, and it ran smoothly with scarcely a 
moment’s interruption for the entire period of the test. ; 

4. That, so far as revealed by this test, the linotype machine, while show- 
ing bursts of speed exceeding the capacity of its competitors, yet, owing to 
the recklessness of the operator, the absence of any superintendent, and 
possibly to the too delicate and complicated mechanism, fell far short in the 
general result of accomplishing what had been claimed for it by its owners 
and others. 

. 5. The McMillan machine, while exhibiting the highest typographical 
excellence in its composition because justified by hand, nevertheless by 
reason of the fact that it requires three skilled workmen to produce its result, 
it is not to be preferred on the score of economy for use in newspaper offices 


under ordinary working conditions. 


6. The St. John typobar was not entered as a contestant, but Mr. St. John 
courageously presented the original experimental machine on exhibition 


only. Its peculiarity consists in casting a slug-line by compression and 
without heat. The novelty of this machine attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. 


The report is signed by Frederick Driscoll, W. J. Richards 
and E. H. Woods, committee on machine composition. 

The full report of the committee in all its details, with numer- 
ous appendices, is to be published privately for the exclusive use 
of members of the association. 
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ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


HE state of trade is variable, but the outlook for the future 
is bright. The larger proportion of the printing offices are 
working to their full capacity. 

A. H. St. Clair, a well-known reporter and advertising solicitor 
of this city, has recently associated himself with a gentleman of 
the name of Harris, and they have entered into the job printing 
business at the corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets, under the 
firm name of St. Clair-Harris Printing Company. 

H. B. Wandell, a long-time newspaper man and recently city 
editor of the St. Louis Repub/ic, has acquired a proprietary inter- 
est in Mekeel’s printing establishment and actively associated 
himself with the firm. His hosts of friends wish him abundant 
success in his new field. 

The St. Louis Paper Company are actively engaged in remov- 


ing their stock and offices from their old stand, on Locust street, . 


to the building at Third and Vine streets, which has just been 
vacated by the St. Louis typefoundry. The typefoundry has 
removed to 210 and 212 Washington avenue. 

John J. Daly, a well-known printer, who conducted a job and 
book printing business at 319 Olive street under the name of the 
Daly Printing Company, died suddenly during the first week of 
January after a short illness. But a short time elapsed until the 
firm made an assignment for the benefit of its creditors. We 
understand the business will be continued, for a time at least, to 
enable it to turn out such work as is in course of completion. 

The local Single Tax League now has an organ in the monthly 
journal of the name of the /Vay Out. It is a small eight-page 
paper set in long primer, one column to the page, and with a gen- 
erous allowance of margins. 

We observe that the new weekly, St. Louis 77w//, has acquired 
the title to “very Other Week, a former illustrated journal issued 


* here, and that along with the title came many elegant illustrations, 


which 7yufh is presenting in its columns weekly. This late 
arrival in the journalistic field in St. Louis is showing rapid strides 
toward prosperity under the guidance of Mr. Rackcliffe in the 
business department, and of Mrs. Thompson in the editorial 
department. 

Oh, what a time of explaining someone must have had to 
account for part of the headlines in the G/ode-Democrat of Janu- 
ary Io appearing as January 9. 

Ed Goeke, fora number of years cylinder pressman for Little & 
Becker, has severed his connection with that firm, and is at present 
with Mekeel’s printing establishment. Louis Stemmler, secretary 
of the job pressmen’s union, has quit the business, and he says it 
is for good. Weare informed he is going to follow a mercantile 
life. 

Fishing, Hunting and Wheeling is a late applicant for public 
patronage in the lines mentioned in its title. Itisa neatly printed 
magazine, with cover, and its first number is very attractive, typo- 
graphically and editorially. It willappear monthly, and no doubt 
will receive hearty support. 

fin and Feathers is another journal which will cater to the 
wants of fishermen and hunters in the way of reading matter. It 
is a weekly journal of sixteen pages, and has already reached its 
eleventh number. It is very handsome typographically, and is 
especially rich in fine illustrations, many of them being half-tone 
engravings from life. 

Each year we see the calendar being more and more resorted 
to as a means of advertising. This year we find finer ones than 
ever are being used. Our lithographers and color printers have 
many fine examples of their work appearing on the calendars issued 
by many of our leading business firms. 

La grippe has made serious inroads upon the mechanical forces 
of many of our large printing offices, but the present cold weather 
has put a stop to the disease to an extent. 

Charles A. Drach, of the electrotype firm bearing his name, is 
at present suffering from a severe attack of his enemy, rheumatism. 

The Charles A. Drach Electrotype Company will occupy the 
fourth floor of the Globe-Democrat building, in addition to the 








third floor which they now occupy, as soon as the G/obe-Democrat 


removes to its new building in about six weeks. The old building 
will be overhauled and have introduced a number of modern con- 
veniences, including a passenger elevator, etc. 

Levison & Blythe, stationers and printers, doing business at 
215 North Third street, were forced to an assignment during the 
first part of December on account of a tightness of ready money to 
meet maturing obligations and business which had been taken at 
a loss. 

The Pacific Publishing Company, of San Francisco, has opened 
an office here in St. Louis in the Mitchell Building. 

D. A. Hailman has retired from the printing business and is 
now representing the Day Rubber Company in the sale of rubber 
goods, belting, etc. 

The five electrotype firms are a. present indulging in a war in 
prices, and the end is not yet in sight. The printers requiring 
much electrotyping are reaping what little benefit there may be. 

The typefounders’ trust does not seem to be materializing 
very-rapidly here in St. Louis. The St. Louis Typefoundry and 
the Central Typefoundry say the trust will soon be in effect 
through their houses, but the St. Louis Printers’ Supply Company 
says it is not ‘‘in it,’ smiles and books orders for future delivery 
as usual. 

Mr. J. O. Smith, who has been pressman at the Republic for 
some time past, returned to New York City the first of the year, 
and Pascall Carr is now filling the position made vacant by his 
departure. 





CHICAGO TYPOTHETZ: BANQUET. 


HE banquet of the Chicago Typothete on the evening of 
January 18, in honor of the one hundred and eighty-sixth 
anniversary of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, was a 
decided success. The entertainment was well ordered, the speeches 
eloquent and pointed. The resources of Kinsley's well appointed 
establishment were well displayed, the following being the menu : 


Blue Points. 

Cream of Celery. 
Red Snapper, au Gratin. 

Potatoes. 
Fillet of Beef. 

Pommes Chateau. 

Kirsch Punch. 
Broiled Quail. 
Cherokee Salad. 


String Beans. 


Glaces. Cake. 
Coffee. Crackers. Cheese. 
Sherry. Sauterne. 
Champagne. Cognac. 

Cigars. 


The special guests of the evening were Ferd W. Peck, Gen. 
A. C. McClurg, M. E. Stone, Major Handy and Franklin B. 
Head. At the guests’ table, besides those named, were George W: 
Cable, James S. Norton, *Col. H. L. Turner, L. D. Thoman, 
Franklin MacVeagh, P. F. Pettibone, E. A. Calkins and Benjamin 
Butterworth. Among the others who occupied seats at the banquet 
tables were J. W. Butler, Charles D. Rogers, Frank Barhydt, 
D. H. Champlin, George H. Taylor, C. F. Blakely, J. H. Barnett, 
F. G. McNally, W. H. Armstrong, C. E. Arnes, C. W. Batelle, 
L. G. Rubel, F. Gindele, A. H. Francescus, T. C. Haynes, S. G. 
Prince, F. F. Rice, James T. Mix, F. D. Colburne, M. P. Handy, 
T. E. Donnelly, H. H. Latham, A. R. Barnes, Fred Barnard, 
W. B. Wilson, C. H. Blakely, William Johnston, W. W. Porter, 
H. C. Pettibone, Frank A. Kerns, W. B. Conkey, W. P. Gun- 
thorp, E. A. Blake, Charles E. Strong, T. D. Parker, Daniel 
Slade, C. B. Samson, R. R. Donnelley, Henry D. Field, John W. 
Marder, J. F. Felsenheld, John Marder, C. E. Johnson, C. B. 
Ross, J. W. Burgess, P. D. Fenn, Thomas Knapp, George A. 
Mason, S. L. Rubel, John E. Wright, A. F. Partman, C. B. Ross, 
A. T. Hodge, J. W. Meloy, W. C. Gillette and A. A. McCormick. 

From 7 until long after 9 o’clock the large gathering delighted 
the ‘‘inner man” with the good things piled upon the tables. 
C. H. Blakely, president of the typothetz, was present, but, true 
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to his native modesty, he did not preside. He prevailed on that 
old-time printer, Charles E. Leonard, who was known quite as 
well before the great fire as he is today, and that means to be 
known by nearly everyone in the city, to occupy their chair. 
This he did with proper dignity, and when the covers and glasses 
on Kinsley’s finest tables in the big banquet hall had been removed 
he turned the large gathering over to Toastmaster P. F. Pettibone. 
The latter proposed the toast, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin,” which 
was heartily responded to. E. A. Calkins revived the days and 
doings of Franklin in a very happy speech. He thought that 
Benjamin Franklin, considered in the modern light, as a news- 
paper man, would not let any business get away from him which he 
could catch by lightning that he drew from the skies. In short, 
any newspaper he might have published would be very condensed 
and would discuss questions of peace and war in the fraction of a 
column. Indeed, great would have been the newspaper with 
B. Franklin editor and proprietor. He recounted some of the 
events of Franklin’s life, how he narrowly escaped becoming a 
soap-boiler, how he found his wife, and helped to frame the con- 
stitution of the United States, and of his last act in signing an 
anti-slavery petition. Franklin, he said, was not a poet, although 
he tried to make poetry. He wound up his pleasant discourse 
with a reference to Franklin’s broad humanity, and incidentally 
referred to the fact that the printers’ patron saint was a little too 
slow in marrying, owing to his having sowed too many wild oats. 

Franklin MacVeagh talked on ‘‘ Franklin Economics,’’ and 
said his task was a light one because the good old man never had 
any economics. 

Col. Henry L. Turner talked to the sentiment, ‘‘ The Ideal 
American Citizen.” 

James S. Norton talked on ‘‘ The Average Reader,” and said 
that people believed very nearly everything that was put in type. 
The author was not much to blame for the deceptions that were 
sent abroad in books and newspapers, but the printer was mainly 
responsible. [Laughter.] The time had come when the reader 
had to be a philosopher in order to tell what was true and what 
was false. 

C. P. Leiand, of Cleveland, was on the program to talk on 
‘‘The Irrepressible Conflict Between the Man Who Makes Up 
Annual Reports and the Man Who Prints Them.” He was unable 
to be present owing to a broken arm, but sent a very interesting 
letter of regrets, in which he humorously set forth the various 
phases of the conflict, after which George W. Cable presented 
‘‘Franklin’s Literary Art” in a stirring address. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


O one has been more energetic in the interests of the 
Printers’ Home than Mr. J. D. Vaughan. His business- 
like methods have, it is true, emancipated him from the 

stick and rule, but, like most of the disciples of Gutenberg, his 
heart is still with his old vocation, his friends in it and their 
‘interests. A pleasing incident concerning him was noted in the 
Daily News of Denver on December 25, which we think applicable 
to reproduce : 

‘‘John D. Vaughan was the victim of a complete surprise yes- 
terday afternoon. Just as Mr. Vaughan was about to leave the 
sheriff's office, where he is a trusted and competent employé, he 
was met by Sheriff Barton, Under-Sheriff Ferguson and a number 
of the sheriff's force. Deputy-Sheriff Noce was the spokesman, 
and on behalf of his confréres presented Mr. Vaughan with an 
elegant suit of broadcloth. Mr. Noce said: 

‘Mr. Vaughan,— We have met together here for perhaps the 
We are about to put subs on our case, and leave this 
chapel for other places. We have borrowed one another's tobacco 
for perhaps the last time. We have reached 30 in our career in 
this office, and tomorrow will wake up to find that the subs have 
taken our cases. There will be a new foreman, and a new copy- 
cutter. We have banked for the last time together ; our galleys 
are full, the slugs have been pulled and the matter gone to press. 
You have been a crank; anybody who knows you will say that ; 





last time. 





‘is out of place. 









but you are a sort of enjoyable crank, one that we fellows all 
like. We don’t want you to part with us thinking that we have 
no appreciation of a crank, and will inflict you with a little talk. 

‘ After you leave us we will always have a kindly wish for your 
welfare. If it comes to cases, we hope that there will, be fat 
takes, tables, pick-ups, leaders and quad lines. We hope that it 
will be the rule in your future career to have good fortune stick to 
you, even though it be necessary to use rule and stick. What 
Good fortune covers health and wealth, and 
health buys everything. It is, therefore, hoped that you will have 
health to see the ghost walk often. May your envelope contain 
all the good things of this life, and the assurance of something 
better hereafter. 

‘ Now for a little advice. Don’t get a hump-back on you; it 
disfigures the person. You are too old to acquire a spread-head, 
and advice-not to do so, except when you can get it as a fat take, 
Be very careful in life not to pi anything -~ you 
lose time and money by it, for while you are picking up your pi 
other fellows are pulling out to catch the fat. By so doing your 
career will be set with diamonds, agates and pearls, and your life 
will be as free as great primer. 

‘When you are placed on the dump, and your form deprived 
of the element of life, the impressions that you have made with 
us, if we have not been taken to the stone before, will always be 
fresh in our memory ; we will plane down your form carefully 
and with a deep feeling of regard for the same and the mind it 
contained, and send it to press in a brighter land. 

‘Now, Mr. Vaughan, I, as the spokesman of those who have 
served under you for the past two years, have endeavored to tell 
you what we think of you. Actions, it is said, speak louder than 
words, and we propose to act. Here is a new suit of clothes with 
which we want to stamp the memory of ourselves in your mind. 
Take them ; they are yours.’ 

‘‘ The recipient was so deeply affected that he was able to utter 
only the meaningful Anglo-Saxon 7hankhs.” 


more can we say ? 





A CHRISTMAS BANQUET. 


T Norwich, New York, on the evening of December 25, upon 
invitation of the editors of the Chenango Union, the Chenango 
Semi-Weekly Telegraph, and the Morning Sun, the employés 

of those offices sat down to a Christmas spread in the banquet hall 
of the Eagle hotel, the menu being as follows : 


MENU. 
Blue Point Oysters (in the Case), 
Queen Olives (in Copy). Celery (in the Stick). 
Cold Slaw (on the Galley). 
“‘Quaded”’ Turkey. 
A Proof corrected with Oyster Sauce, ‘‘ Tommies.”’ 
Cranberries (no Revise). 
Baked Sweet Potatoes (in the Forms). 
New England Mince “ Pi,”’ 
Crackers and Cheese (on the Press). 


Mashed Potatoes. 
Green Peas (Locked up). 
Tea and Coffee (Made up). 


Fruit. Nuts. Raisins. (All Off.) 
Sweet Cider (Thrown in). 
** PHIRTY.”’ 


The Union was represented by editors E. S. Moore and James 
H. Sinclair, foreman Charles H. Watts, compositors Charles F. 
Hall, A. G. Deane, L. D. Haight and H. C. Hall. The Zelegraph 
was represented by editors Charles B. Crombie, George A. 
Thomas and Wilfred A. Leete, foremen Edgar A. Steele and Scott 
R. Donaldson, compositors Will E. Irons, Arthur E. Albert, Linn 
B. Tuttle, Fred N. DeLavan and Will G. Whitfield. The J/orn- 
ing Sun by editors Reed Campbell and W. J. McCaw, foreman 
George H. Willard, compositors Richard Frink, Will H. Round, 
Jr., Adelbert Frink and George Carley. Besides these Charles A. 
Berry, of Syracuse, and George Watts, of Momence, Illinois, were 
present as guests. After ample justice had been done to the menu, 
which was served in Landlord Shattuck’s best style, Editor Crombie 
was constituted chairman, and several short and spicy speeches 
were made, and the chairman was instructed to appoint a commit- 
tee of five to propose a place for the organization of the Norwich 


Press Club. 





























“HINTS TO APPRENTICES.” 
To the Editor : Toronto, Ont., January 10, 1892. 

How would it do to start an ‘‘ apprentice department” in your 
paper? I think if such a department existed, the apprentices 
would take much interest in it. If they knew they had a spot 
they could call their own, they probably would be interested. 

At present I believe few apprentices use their trade journal in 
seeking advice. In this column might be given ‘‘ hints to appren- 
tices”’ and articles that would encourage them to become ‘‘an- 
honor-to-the-craft ” printers. W. R. A. 


FROM NEW JERSEY. 


To the Editor + TRENTON, New Jersey, January ro, 1892. 

During the winter, on account of the meeting of the legisla- 
ture, work is generally plentiful. Between one hundred and one 
hundred and twenty-five members of the union have been employed 
during the most part of last year. There is a good deal of law 
work done. The New Jersey Supreme Court Report, known as 
Vroom’s, and the Chancery Report, known as Dickinson’s Chan- 
cery Report, as well as the Criminal Law Magazine, are published 
here. The members of the bar have a large quantity of book- 
work printed also, consisting of briefs, etc. 

The newspaper business has made rapid strides in the last few 
years. There are three morning dailies, one afternoon daily, two 
Sunday papers, and one labor paper, weekly. Zow Topics, a 
weekly, has stopped publication. F. P. Britton has the manage- 
ment of the Electric Printing Company’s office in place of C. K. 
Barnhart. P. Hi: 





FROM MONTANA. 


To the Editor : GREAT Fats, Montana, Jan. 12, 1892. 

Not many people have heard of this thriving city, so a few 
words regarding it and the craft hereabouts may be of interest. 

The city occupies a good site by the Missouri river, where six 
years ago wild game was abundant. The Missouri here begins a 
passage of twelve miles through a cafion in which are several falls 
and rapids, the first being the Black Eagle Falls (where a great 
dam has been built to utilize the enormous water power, and 
where the largest copper smelter and refinery in the United States 
is located), and the last the Great Falls, famed for almost a cen- 
tury as being discovered by the explorers, Lewis and Clarke. East 
and south, from thirty to sixty miles away, are several rich silver 
ore districts which are being rapidly developed, of which more 
further on. 

The pioneer newspaper here is the 77¢bze, which is published 
daily and weekly. For five years Jerry Collins was the editor and 
principal owner. On the first of the year he sold his interest to 
Mr. R. W. Cooley, of Chicago. The employés of the office, sev- 
eral of whom had worked for Mr. Collins for four years, presented 
him with a very handsome gold-headed cane on his retirement. 
The other daily is the Zeader, published by H. P. Rolfe every 
evening. Both it and the 77éune are prosperous. Besides these, 
H. E. Sheets publishes the Sanday /ndustrial. All offices are 
strictly union, and No. 256 has about twenty active members. 

The mining camp of Neihart is about sixty miles southeast of 
here. A paper, the //era/d, was established there about a year 
ago by R. W. Crossan, and the Neihart J/iner was established a 
few weeks ago by Alexander Wright, of Helena. A union will be 
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farmed there as soon as possible. Barker is another lively mining 
camp a few miles north of Neihart at which T. W. Thomson 
publishes the Be/t Mountain Miner. 

All this section will be exceedingly lively in another year, and 
no man knoweth how many papers will be started, nor how many 
will die. 

Printers generally find something to do here. 
more far-seeing ones have invested their spare earnings in real 
estate, which is on the rise; still others have gone into mining, 
and several of them who own really valuable claims organized the 
Printers’ Mining Company, and are making asuccessof it. O.H. 
j. MP. 


Some of the 


Perry is the secretary. 


FROM GLENS FALLS. 

To the Editor: GLENS Fats, New York, January 11, 1892. 

At a special meeting of Typographical Union No. 96, held 
January 9, the constitution of the state union was ratified. 

John Arthur, who has been ill with the grip, is again able to 
attend to his duties on the Sandy Hill //era/d. 

Clarence Dye, who has many friends in this town, narrowly 
escaped losing his life in the recent Rutland //era/d fire. 

C. H. Buck, editor Glens Falls Republican, has been appointed 
assistant postmaster in the legislature. 

Livingston Sherrill, Sandy Hill, is now settled in his new job 
All type, leads, slugs, etc., that could be, have been pur- 
He seems to be receiving his full 


office. 
chased on the point system. 
share of public patronage. 
George Fitch, formerly of this place, but now with the 
McMillan Typesetting Machine Company, in New York, came 
home for a visit during the holidays, and H. Brownell, of Sandy 
Hill, also engaged on the McMillan typesetting machines in New 
York, has been spending a few days at home, rejoicing over the 
advent in his household of a very young printer. Ee. 


FROM TORONTO. 
To the Editor: Toronto, Ont., January 20, 1892. 

Early in December last the Rogers Typograph Company opened 
an office here, placing therein five of their machines, under the 
charge of Mr. Best, assisted by Messrs. Dickson and Reed. After 
a short time thtee of the machines were transferred to the Globe 
office, and last week the same number were placed in the Lm/ire, 
and next week the J/ai/ will be supplied with the same number. 
At the present time John Scott and John Townson, of the G/ode 
staff, are the operators, or more strictly speaking, students. Who 
will operate those in the Hmfire and A/az/ has not yet been 
decided on. Several members of our union have been practic- 
ing under the supervision of Mr. Best, manager of the Toronto 
office, the charge for learning being placed at $15, but that 
amount is refunded when the students become proficient, It is 
also the intention of the company to keep a permanent office here 
for the purpose of doing work for weekly papers, and I under- 
stand Mr. Reed will have charge. Up to date machine work has 
not made any apparent difference in the amount of type set by 
hand. At the last meeting of the union the executive brought in 
a report making a scale for machine work, and placing the same 
at $15 per week for seven hours by night and eight by day. Strong 
opposition was given to this report, but it is believed that when it 
comes up for final consideration next meeting, the report of the 
committee will be adopted. 

The entertainment committee has got down to work in earnest, 
and the celebration will take the shape of an at home, and will 
be held at Webb’s parlors on Monday, February 22. The com- 
mittee will make an effort to surpass the one held at the same 
place last year, which was considered to be the best ever held 
under the auspices of No. g1. 

For some years past our union has appointed a special com- 
mittee to attend to election matters in connection with our munici- 
pal affairs, and that committee issued a circular to candidates or 
those likely to be candidates, drawing their attention to the fact 
that the 7e/egram was a non-union sheet. The notice had the 
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desired effect, as from all who were in the field for aldermanic 
honors, only four had the courage to advertise in that sheet, and 
those four, I am pleased to state, were leftat home. While organ- 
ized labor is not strong enough to elect a candidate, it can gen- 
erally defeat an objectionable person. WELLINGTON. 


DO AWAY WITH THE CUTTER. 


To the Editor: CuicaGo, December 11, 1891. 

As there has always been a standing nuisance in the job office 
in the way of irregular sizes in rule and lead, I would like to offer 
a suggestion to typefounders which I believe to be original. My 
method is as follows, point system to govern all sizes: Starting at 
12, which would indicate one pica, I would have the rule and lead 
stamped with the number of points, as 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 
2, 2's, 3 and soon; the numbers between 12 and 2 to indicate 
after that there would be no necessity for having anything 
By this means I claim 


points ; 
but the picas and half picas as at present. 
that a lead cutter could be dispensed with altogether in the print- 
ing office, as anyone could set any measure desired without hav- 
ing to cut material, by the use of these pieces. But it might be 
advisable to have the /eads on érvass material as high as 4; after 
that the lead metal could be used, but need not be marked with 
the size. This would be a valuable thing in an office where much 
tabular work is done, also catalogue work, and would save many 
dollars to the office as well as being a source of comfort to the 


printer. JAMES ATKINSON. 


NO OPERATORS FOR TYPESETTING MACHINES. 
To the Editor : New York, January 16, 1892. 

Some time ago I commented, in these columns, upon the 
probable difficulty to be experienced in getting sufficient capable 
men *eady to operate on typesetting machines. The difficulty has 
presented itself tangibly in this city. Iam told that the Recorder 
people, who lately resolved to bring into play six or seven 
machines, conceived the idea that men could be had ‘‘on short 
order’ to work them, but that they have found that for each 
machine a man has to be specially taught the duty, with thedelay 
that this implies —a serious matter. An average compositor by 
hand work can keep up to most men, with cleaner proofs, too, until 
the latter have had six to eight weeks’ practice. This is found to 
be the case from actual experience in this city. So that a continu- 
ous class of pupils should have been organized by the union here 
long ago, instead of employers having to wazt for their turn to 
learn. -The organizer for Union No. 6 lately drew its attention to 
the necessity of the case and its urgency, and a committee was 
formed to attend to the matter, comprising five members. Other 
unions, if embracing employers who intend using machines at a 
future date, should follow this example sacredly and promptly — 
in any and every part of the states. LEONIDAS. 





FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Editor: . Oi City, Pa., January 4, 1892. 

M. P. Sheehan has resigned his situation on the Derrick and 
accepted a position on the Toledo Commercial as linotype operator. 
William Koch, of the Derrick job department, is confined to his 
room with a severe attack of the grip. J. T. McCoy has accepted 
the position of foreman of the Meadville 77édune. After two 
weeks’ of hard work in trying to learn to operate a linotype, D. J. 
Flanigan has given up the attempt and returned to Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, where he has cases on the S¢av. His former posi- 
tion on the Derrick is being filled by H. B. Scribner. Five Mer- 
genthaler machines have been in use on the Derrick since August 
last, but they have not proved to be a ‘‘ howling success” so far. 
The highest number of ems set on one of them in eight hours by 
the regular operator was 30,000. The five machines avérage 
about 100,000 ems per night. Thus far they have cost the office 
considerable money, with but small returns. The same number 
of compositors are employed, besides a man to take care of the 


| this city has not for years been in such a poor condition. 





machines. P. O. Naly, of the Pittsburgh //o¢/e/ Reporter, was in 
the city the past week. P. C. Boyle left the past week for an 
extended trip through California. J. H. Howard, formerly fore- 
man of the Derrick composing room, has gone to Toledo to do 
local work on the Commercia/. His successor here is J. H. Kel- 
ling. At the last regular meeting of No. 151 Walter McGlaughlin 
was elected a member. Oil City Union has made two very liberal 
donations to the Pittsburgh striking printers. An assessment of 
25 cents per week on each member has been in vogue for the past 
two months to aid them in their struggle. The Weekly Derrich 
will hereafter appear as a semi-weekly at the old subscription 
price. Homer McClintock has resumed his duties as solicitor for 
the Derrick. John Myers is now holding cases on the A/iszzarW. 
G. W. B. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor: San Francisco, Cal., January 10, 1892. 

Reports from all quarters prove that the printing business in 
Not- 
withstanding the fact that this bad state of trade has prevailed for 
several months, the city is overrun with printers seeking work, the 
number of whom continues to increase rather than to be diminished. 
The local typographical union has sent frequent warnings through- 
out the coast regarding the poor condition of business and advising 
printers seeking employment to stay away. These have failed of 
their usefulness, and from the present indications the army of 
unemployed will not be decreased until their regular yearly depar- 
ture for the country and coast towns, which occurs during the spring 
months. 

The last regular meeting of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union was held December 27. Two applications for membership 
were received, four applicants were elected, and three new mem- 
bers were initiated. Resolutions were adopted providing that the 
names of George W. Childs and Anthony J. Drexel be placed on 
the honorary roll, and that a committee be appointed consisting 
of the officers of the union and ten additional members, to prepare 
and have engrossed a set of resolutions to be presented to Mr. 
Childs. Dept ee 





FROM IOWA. 


To the Editor : Des Morngs, Iowa, January 13, 1892. 

After a period of use extending over some four years of type 
literally worn down to the shoulder and a ‘‘ perfecting” press the 
invention of which belongs to the glory and achievements of a 
remote past, the Aegister has disposed of its curiosities of 
antiquity to the junk-dealer. The new press, which was put in 
operation the first of the new year, is a Hoe machine of latest 
design and improvement, and the type is of a special make from the 
foundry of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. The sore-eyed 
readers no less than the printers of the Register hailed the advent 
of the paper in decent and respectable attire with much delight. 
The Leader and the Cafita/ also laid in new dresses, for initial 
appearance in them the first of the year. 

Ambition has led to an early opening of the campaign for the 
delegateship to the international convention. Early December 
discovered two candidates in the field, and rumors of several in 
the bush. O.H. P. Grove, the present presiding officer of No. 
118, is out with a neat card announcing his candidacy, as is also 
Jesse M. Page, chairman of the executive committee. Philip 
Evans is spoken of also, and investigation develops strong efforts 
in his behalf. John Fogarty, who has on previous occasions been 
urged to make the race, pleads an increase im his parental duties 
as excuse sufficient for preferring to stay at home, and positively 
declines to permit the use of his name. 

No. 119’s annual ball and banquet has been set for January 26. 
Active preparations for the ga/a event are now in progress. A 
new feature of the affair will be the reception committee, which 
with the exception of a sprinkling of lady members of the union, 
will be composed exclusively of employing printers. The honored 
guests are thus, in a manner, to be made their own hosts. It will 














be the endeavor of the arrangement committee to have every 
employer ‘‘ knocked down” to all his employés and get them 
‘kinder ‘quainted like,” as Riley would say. The idea is brilliant, 
like unto its father — Nesbit — and can result in nothing but good. 
SENI-OM-SED. 


PRINTERS’ WAGES IN AUSTRALASIA. 


Jo the Editor: SypnEY, N. S. W., December 3, 1801. 
In giving a list of colonial standard society wages, attention is 
drawn to the important point that in each colony the standard is 


1,000 evs, not ems. The rates are as follows : 


’Stab, $15 per week of 48 hours. 
Piece (job or book), 26 cents per 1,000. 

. Ee VST. VS night work, 28 cents per 1,000. 

‘* morning papers, 28 cents per 1,000; evening, 26 cents. 
Overtime, up to 12 o’clock, time and one-third; after 12, 
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double. 
Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday, double pay. 
.’Stab, $13 per week of 48 hours. 
Piece, 26 cents per 1,000. 
Overtime, up to 12 o’clock, 6 cents extra; after that hour, 
12 cents extra, 
BRISBANE. ...... ’Stab, $13 per week of 48 hours. 
Piece, morning papers, 26 cents per 1,000, 
‘* evening papers, 24 cents per 1,000; overtime, 6 cents 
extra. 
Overtime, up to 12 o’clock, 36 cents per hour; after 12, 48 
cents per hour. 
Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday, double pay. 
’Stab, $14 per week of 48 hours. 
Piece (job or book), 24 cents per 1,000, or 30 cents per hour. 
“ oe oy night work, 26 cents per 1,000, or 36 cents 


MELBOURNE... 


ALELAIDE....... 


per hour. 
Piece (dailies), 26 cents per 1,000; time work, 30 cents per 
hour; 36 cents night work. 
Overtime, one-fourth extra. 
‘Stab, $12 per week of 48 hours. 
Morning papers, 24 cents per 1,000. 
Overtime, 36 cents per hour. 
NEw ZEALAND...Three societies, with prices ranging for ’stab, from $2.50 to 
$15 per week of 48 hours. 
Piece (job and book and evening papers), 24 cents per 1000. 
‘* morning papers, 24 cents per 1,000. 
Overtime, 36 cents per hour. 
Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday, 48 cents per hour. 
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These are the minimum prices paid to the rank and file, but 
there is nothing to prevent an artist getting a higher figure, and, 
as a fact, they do get paid higher, according to their abilities, 
superior job hands on this continent getting as high as $25. M. 


DECISIONS ON MEASUREMENTS OF CUTS. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANcisco, Cal., January 10, 1892. 

Two decisions by the executive board of the San Francisco 
Union which were recently made are worthy of note and are given 
as follows : 

The foreman of the “.xaminer appealed from a decision of the 
chapel of that office in reference to the measurement of a cut con- 
taining inserted matter. The cut was 2 columns wide and 24% 
inches in depth. In the lower portion were inserted three lines of 
type, two of them being of equal length. The cut did not require 
justification, but it was necessary to cut leads in order to justify 
the inserted lines. The lines were bounded on three sides by the 
cut. ‘The decision of the chapel appealed from was that the entire 
matter was double priced, both when the type was inserted and 
when the matter was afterward picked up. The newspaper execu- 
tive committee, however, decided that it was double priced when 
the type was inserted but single price when picked up. 

The foreman of the Xefort appealed from his chapel’s decision 
in regard to a pictorial cut, 3 columns wide, running more than 
seven inches down the column, containing sixteen lines of poetry 
which amounted to one-ninth of the space occupied by the cut. 
The chapel decided that the cut should be measured. The execu- 
tive committee modified this decision, deciding that it should be 
measured as if set in the largest body type in general’ use on the 
eck 


paper. 
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PRINTING FROM HALF-TONE PLATES. 


To the Editor + PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 14, 1892. 

Referring to half-tones and their treatment, it is absolutely 
necessary to have first-class rollers, not hard and yet not too soft. 

I have found that an idea prevails among a certain class of 
printers to make overlays for every engraving that happens in 
their way. Some go so far as to use cardboard. First pulling an 
impression on the tympan and then printing on the cardboard, 
they cut out the lights on the back. This is a good way for some 
engravings, but I have never found it to be effective with half- 
tones. The proper way to treat half-tones is to have a hard 
tympan, then level them on the backs, taking care not to have too 
much underlay, especially in the center, thereby avoiding the block 
from rocking and causing it to havea blurred appearance. Should 
the block be too low in the center, as half-tones frequently are, it 
will be found to be effective to pull an impression about the third 
sheet down, and marking out the low places, overlay them, at the 
same time shaving off the hard edges. 

From actual experience I have found this to bring about the 
best results on platen presses, although it can be used equally as 
well on cylinders. 

A good half-tone will rarely need an overlay such as is used on 
They should be brought up flat, taking care at 
Some men work 


wood engravings. 
all times to have the least possible pressure. 
with pressure and ink, a custom that will not work, even acci- 
dentally, to any advantage with half-tones. I say ‘‘ accidentally”’ 
inasmuch that an engraving may be put to press at times and look 
fairly well with little or no work at all, and yet on trying it on 
another occasion with all its advantages it cannot be repeated. 
It is a singular thing, but nevertheless true. 

Acknowledging the above, it remains to be said that where a 
system is adopted, better and quicker work can be obtained to the 
advantage of both employer and employé. L. M. S. 


ECONOMY IN THE PRESSROOM. 
To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, Pa., January 10, 1892. 

Having been benefited by hints and pointers given by your 
numerous correspondents in your admirable journal, particularly 
those to workmen or employés, enabling them to become more 
proficient, as well as more useful, and hence more valuable to 
their employers in their several branches of the ‘‘ art preserva- 
tive”; and believing that the man who is past learning has out- 
lived his usefulness, also that the employer is no exception to this 
rule, with your permission I will endeavor to give employing 
printers a pointer. 

It has ever been a mystery to me, why employers who have the 
reputation of being shrewd business men in most details of their 
business, should be so blind to their own interests in the direction 
of maintaining an equable temperature in the pressroom, espe- 
cially during the winter months. Where is the pressman of any 
experience who has not known instances similar to the following : 
Pressroom, 7 A.M. —temperature almost at zero — fires in stoves or 
heat in steam heaters having been allowed to die out the previous 
evening, everything running perfectly smooth last night, but in 
the words of a popular song, ‘‘O what a difference in the morn- 
ing!” Machinery cold as ice, ink stiff as pitch, rollers hard and 
shrunken — probably need resetting. Last, but not least, the 
workmen shivering with cold, and all hands in bad temper. Now 
what is to be done? The boss cannot afford to wait until the 
place gets warmed up, so the pressman rolls up a lot of waste 
paper or makes a torch of anything most convenient, pours benzine 
on it, applies the match, and at risk of a conflagration begins 
warming up from underneath, ink plate, fountain and form. Mean- 
time the atmosphere assumes a bluish tint from the mingled 
smoke and choice language of the hands — those of you who have 
been there understand. I have seen the ink table on a table distri- 
bution press warped so badly by this means that the angle rollers 
would not touch in spots, do what you might ; also in case of large 
heavy forms — possibly containing cuts—I have found it most 
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difficult to get them warmed so they would work clean ; and as to 
the fountain — well, the intelligent pressman can judge what benefit 
it derives from such treatment. Some of my brethren who have 
never had the misfortune to start up under such conditions will 
say, ‘‘Such treatment of valuable machinery is monstrous’ — so 
it is, ‘‘but what are you going to do about it?” The pressman 
must do something, even if it takes him most of the forenoon to 
get running smoothly again. 

So, to the employer allow me to make a few plain suggestions : 
Don't allow your shop to freeze up over night ; keep it warm dur- 
ing cold weather, even ii it costs you a few dollars for a man to 
keep itso. I have known of instances where more money was 
lost in one day than would pay a night watchman two weeks’ 
wages. 

What I have said is with best feeling toward all concerned, but 
I want the biame for much lost time in the pressroom put where 
it properly belongs, on the employer. L. G. 





IMPOSITION FOR MACHINE FOLD. 


To the Editor: 

I send you herewith a form as suggested to me by the foreman 
of our bindery. I have worked a great deal of bookwork the 
last fifteen years, which has been sent to the best bindery estab- 
lishments in the West, among which is A. J. Cox & Co., and I 


Lamonl, Iowa, January 11, 1892. 


have always worked half-sheet thirty-twos as given herewith [ 


(Fig. 1), and there has never been any complaint or extra charge. 
But the binder here tells me the folder has to flop the sheet, 
which is equal to and is paid for the same asa fold. I send you 
a negative of the sheet he gave (Fig. 2), which he says does not 
require the extra flop : 


HALF-SHEET THIRTY-TWOS. 


UL 


t 66 
18 20 













































































W. H. DEAN. 


[This imposition is in constant use, but as our correspondent 
shows there are some of our readers unacquainted with it, we 
publish it again for their benefit.— Ep. ] 





FROM EASTERN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., January 11, 1892. 

John R. Bagnall, editor and proprietor of the vening Star, of 
this city, died at St. John’s Hospital, Yonkers, December 31, from 
injuries received in a railroad accident on the N.Y.C. & H.R. R. R. 
on the evening of December 24. Mr. Bagnall was a very genial 
and enterprising young man, hardly twenty-four years of age, and 
it was through his indomitable energy that the S/a” has succeeded 
as a penny paper (a 9-column folio, two and one-half years old). 
His untimely death will be greatly felt, not only by his friends, 
but in the office. The paper will continue to be published by 
members of the Bagnall family. 

William A. Valentine, formerly employed in the Eagle Printing 
House, in this city, died in New York last week. 

The Rutland (Vt.) /era/d office was damaged by fire, on 
January 5, to the amount of $10,000. The books and files were 
luckily saved. 

I was pleased to see in the December number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER that the article on ‘‘ Picks at Flaws in Typefounding” 
attracted the attention of the Keystone Typefoundry of Phila- 
delphia, and that they had been making the advancement in old 
style figures referred to, and also made border bodies, etc., to the 
Let them open up the pathway, and others will 
A. R. W. 


point standard. 
soon follow in the beaten track. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1892. 

The grippe, or some other disease, seems to have settled among 
the craft, as there have been more members of No. tor die the 
past year than for several yearsprevious. The death benefits paid 
out during the year 1891 reach up into the thousands. 

There have been a great many changes in the government 
printing office lately. A few days ago there were about a dozen 
typos from the specification room transferred to the first division, 
as work in the former department was very slow at that time. 

It is said that there are more hands on the ecord this session 
than was ever before placed in that room, and all are making good 
money at 60 cents per 1,000. 

March 30 next will be the annual election of officers by No. 
101, and as yet there have been but few candidates placed in the 
field. Among the number might be mentioned as superior candi- 
dates the names of W. E. Shields, for president ; C. C. Thompson, 
E. A. M. Lamson, A. E. D. Hussey, for delegates to International 
convention. It is rumored that there will not be a great many 
candidates this year, but we must remember that this is very early 
in the game yet. 

Leslie S. Hill succeeded himself as chairman of the first 
division a few days ago. He was reélected by acclamation, which 
alone shows his efficiency. 

E. F. Baldwin, formerly of the Aecord, and Paul Sipos, of the 
District of Columbia, were among the recent new appointments at 
the government printing office. 

A very complimentary biography of President J. L. Kennedy, 
of No. tor, appeared recently in the daily ost, of this city. 
Mr. Kennedy is very sociable with all the members of the union 
here, willing at any time to impart any information relative to the 
union, and a very efficient foreman of the second division of the 
government printing office. 

A. P. Sutton, compositor in fourth division, left the city a few 
days since for Denver, Colorado, in order to regain his health, 
which was very much impaired. His fellow-workmen all expressed 
regrets at having to part with him. 

It is rumored that P. J. Haltigan will be a candidate for 
sergeant-at-arms at the next election of No. rot. 

Since congress has reconvened, Foreman Avon Pearson, of the 
Record, has been kept very busy getting out that ¢mportant docu- 
ment. 

Edward J. Russell, proofreader on the Record, has just pub- 
lished a small dictionary for the benefit of the employés of the 
various printing departments of the government printing office. 








It contains very useful information for both proofreaders and 
compositors. 

IL. C. Hay, formerly a member of the Kansas Legislature, is 
now foreman of the jobroom of the government printing office. 

L. A. Wisener, of the first division, is happy since he is 
‘‘papa of a bouncing baby — gér/.” 

During the past month, Public Printer Palmer has been 
liberal with his favors, and appointed about fifty new employés to 
various departments of the office. 

R. A. McLean, foreman of the Zvening Stur, is said to have 
at one time entered into typesetting contests both of a local and 


national character. Em Dasu. 


PRESSMEN DOING COMPOSITORS’ WORK. 
To the Editor : BaLtimorE, Md., Decemtber 29, 1891. 

In reading M. Motteroz’ treatise on ‘‘ Typographical Make- 
ready in THE INLAND PRINTER it has given rise to some thoughts 
which I venture to lay before your readers. In that part of the 
treatise wherein the author treats of the preparation of the form, 
he dwells on the matter of planing and lockup which more par- 
ticularly concerns the compositor. He does not even presume that 
the form is in proper condition for the press, but he gives minute 
instructions for a careful preparation by the pressman. The form 
must be carefully washed, unlocked and planed, not once, but 
several times if necessary, so as to get the form solid on its feet. 
All pressmen know that the form should be solid before impression 
is taken, and these instructions given in the average American 
pressroom would be taken as an insult by the compositor who 
locked up the form ; he would say it was his business to plane down 
and lock up the forms and that they come down to the pressroom 
ready for the press. Still I believe my brother pressmen will bear 
me out when I make the assertion that not half of the forms that 
come into the pressroom are solid on their feet, and in a majority 
of the offices a pressman unlocks the forms at his own risk, for after 
he unlocks the form the compositor resigns all responsibility. 

I recollect I was working some years ago in an office in New 
York City near the new postoffice, and a newspaper form (it was a 
country weekly) came down to me justified so badly that I had to 
put a board under it to get it onthe press. I found the form sprung, 
so unlocked it, got it down, and commenced to run it off. Soon, 
however, a draw occurred, and when the printer who came to fix the 
form understood I had unlocked it, I was blamed for the type 
drawing out; and the foreman of the composing room supported 
the printer in the point he had made against me. 

The pressman who suffers most from this evil is the job press- 
man on the bed and platen presses. As an illustration, he will 
receive a form from the composing room perhaps with a number 
of rules in it. The first impression is very rough, some of the rules 
being very high, others very low. He believes the form to be 
sprung, but he has no stone or bed in the job pressroom to test it 
on, so he works it out on the tympan, cutting out the high rules and 
overlaying the low places; then when he sends a sheet for revision, 
a mistake of some kind has been discovered and the form is returned 
to the composing room, unlocked and corrected (perhaps by another 
man), and when the form is returned, the pressman finds it just the 
reverse, perhaps, from what it was before the correction and has to 
overlay what he cut out before, and often a second correction is 
required in the form, by which time the pressman has got to 
grumbling. The form is now properly locked up, but when it gets 
on the press the make-ready is found to be almost useless, and if 
the pressman has the time he will probably destroy it and com- 
mence with a new tympan and new make-ready, but when he comes 
to charge his time on the work, it does not make a good showing. 
Still, if he charged it three forms made ready it would look better. 
All this loss of time would have been avoided if the form had 
been properly locked up in the beginning. Of course, in many 
offices great care is used in the preparation of the form, and the 
pressman has no trouble with the lockup, but in a majority of 
offices the illustration I have given occurs daily. 

The cylinder and Adams pressmen have the advantage of a 
convenient and smooth bed, and if the form is sprung can help it 
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with the planer. Still, we all know it is not good to plane a form 
much while it is tight, and if not prohibited the pressman will 
unlock it himself or send for the printer to come and do it for 
him, and then enjoy hearing the printer kick about getting his 
shirt sleeves soiled working over the press. F. X. 


FROM RHODE ISLAND. 
To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., January 14, 1892. 

Business in this city is dull as regards subbing, very dull, as 
there is but one card office in the town of any importance — the 
News, the Journal and Bulletin being machine papers. The Mews 
now runs sixteen frames, but slides two men a day. The scale, 
what there is, is now in the hands of a committee for revision. 
Union scale for newspapers is 40 cents for night work, 35 cents for 
day. ‘That is about all the scale there is at present. 

Editor Heaton of the Vews is again at the helm, having just 
recovered from a serious and prolonged attack of typhoid fever. 
During his enforced absence his wife, a lady well known in news- 
paper and literary circles, held the editorial reins. 

There was considerable talk a few weeks ago of new life being 
infused into the Record, a penny evening paper of the democratic 
variety, to the tune of $6,000, but the embryo stockholders weak- 
ened at the last moment. The Xecord getting a whack at the city 
printing may revive their courage, though. It is the general opin- 
ion that a penny paper with vim and push could get there if prop- 
erly handled, and it is to be hoped that the Record may yet get into 
the race for ‘‘ keeps.” 

The 7Zelegram office has again beon closed to union printers. 
No. 33 put about two years’ conservative work in the line of filling 
the office, and at the end of that time had eight men there — two 
suspended. Out of the six called out two ratted, and have since 
been expelled from the union. 

Now that the 7e/egram has moved into the /ourna/'s old quar- 
ters, the Vews announces that it will occupy the 7e/egram’s old 
business office on Weybosset street. Inside of a month at the 
latest, it is said, the ews will enlarge its pages by the addition of 
one column. Whether this will result in an increase of frames 
remains to be seen. 

The Pawtuxet Valley G/eaner is making ready for future pros- 
perity by putting in a larger water motor for its motive power. 

Interest in the coming contest for delegateship to Philadelphia 
is becoming manifest. Several are spoken of, and G. B. Sullivan 
has officially announced himself as after the honor. 

A convulsion in political affairs affected the city’s advertising 
to such an extent that the two old standbys—the Yourna/ and 
Bulletin, and the 7e/egram, the latter a non-union office — were 
shut out and the contracts given to the A’ews and the Record, 
both evening sheets. 

The News has gotten up a voting contest that has in it some 
elements of originality. The most popular (?) workingman is to 
get a free trip to and through Great Britain, in order that he may 
view the condition of the workingman there and contrast his con- 
dition with that of the workingman in this country. If the report 
is of the right tone and political shade it will be great campaign 
ammunition for the Vews and the G. O. P. 

Plate has a strong hold in this city. The Aecord is hardly any- 
thing else but plate, running one frame ; the Vews uses an extended 
amount, and the 7e/egram’s Sunday issue is the work mainly of 
eight or nine apprentices and a sharp saw. 

The enterprise of the /ourna/ in sending a man on to attend 
the famous Graves murder trial at Denver, Colorado, rather 
astonished even the most enthusiastic of that paper's readers. It 
is not often the staid old Journal branches off in that line, but 
when it does it generally succeeds in getting what it goes after. 
Martin C. Day, who was the Denver representative, covered both 
himself and the Yourna/l with glory as regards the work accom- 
plished. 

Of the nearly one hundred members that No. 33 now has, 
about thirty-seven are on the /ournal and Bulletin, twenty-two 
or twenty-three on the Mews, two or three on the Xecord, and 





the remainder are scattered about in the various book and job 
offices. 

The proprietors of the /owrnal and Aulletin are beginning to 
realize that a desk man with the technical training received while 
working as compositor is far more valuable than one without that 
training. Several of the important positions on the staffs are now 
held by practical printers, who are, it is needless to say, members 
of No. 33. 

Providence Union has fairly got its second wind in its struggle 
with the 7Ze/egram, and is now spitting on its hands previous to 


getting another hold. A. Boomer. 


FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


To the Editor: NEw York, January 15, 1892. 

The printing trade naturally at this time of year shows a limited 
activity, that is, outside of New York. The fall trade has been 
exceptionally slack in some paying branches of book and job 
departments, and indications of a favorable change are minute. 
However, recent inquiries instituted by your correspondent show 
better symptoms at such well known establishments as Harper's, 
Dodd, Mead & Co’s, Howard Lockwood's and other firms of 
importance. The newspapers and trade journals are, as a rule, 
full-handed, and, on the whole, a more hopeful view is taken of 
the trade’s promises. 

The Franklin Association of pressmen and feeders has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing half-year, namely: George 
McCaddin, president ; William F. Delaney, vice-president ; John 
Lynch, secretary ; Edward Harrigan, treasurer ; R. M. Rodabach, 
walking delegate. 

Mr. Gompers is asked to ‘‘go slow” by the New York Union 
Printer, and apparently with justice. The American Federation 
of Labor resolved to grant $3,000 to aid the Pittsburgh strikers 
(printers) in obtaining a legal opinion as to their status in picket- 
ing operations — to be determined by the higher courts. In spite 
of this decision, and in spite of the fact that the strikers’ committee 
had gone to considerable expense in retaining legal assistance on 
the subject, the executive board of the American Federation has 
held back the grant named, and Mr. Gompers wants full memor- 
anda from the printers, meantime, that he might refer the ‘‘ debat- 
able subject” to a legal firm for its ‘‘ opinion” as to winning or 
losing in a higher court. The wonder is that Mr. Gompers has 
not buttressed his position by saying ‘‘he had consulted a legal 
luminary, whose opinion was so much against the strikers’ position 
that he considered the $3,000 referred to would be lost expendi- 
ture”! 

Typographical Union No. 6 (New York) is being blamed for 
not taking care of its destitute sick. Itseems it is an old difficulty 
in this union, and the number of sick ‘‘ cases ' — pardon the pun 
— increases monthly, if not weekly. Why not assess the members 
a small amount fer month for a sick fund ? Surely a man’s decease 
is not the most common misfortune of a printer’s family. To con- 
stitute itself a friendly benevolent society ought to be an ambition 
of a big union like No. 6, and the union in having a settled system 
of dealing with the whole subject of sickness in its ranks in the 
shape of a distinct fund would be an incalculable gainer. It is 
sometimes urged that such an arrangement would attract invalids 
from all parts. Is that so? Well, a member's card, on coming 
newly to New York, ozght to indicate if he be an ailing peripatetic ; 
or correspondence with his previous employer could be had ; and 
it would be obligatory upon a sick applicant to show that he had 
become an invalid while in New York. Most abuses are mutable 
by system and determination. The whole subject has been a 
prominent source of humiliation to the union in the past, among 
other ways by appeals to editors or newspaper proprietors for 
letters for sick members for admittance to a hospital. 

The proposed press club for Brooklyn is likely to be a success. 
The officials say they have over 100 members already, though the 
confirmatory meeting held last Wednesday only comprised about 
Still, many journalists are unable to attend evening 


forty men. 
The entrance fee is fixed at $10, 


meetings on their own behalf. 
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number of the club’s journal (7%e Reporter) was issued. It is in 
size an octavo, of neat appearance, and contains the club's pros- 
pectus and rules. 

Since writing the paragraph above concerning Mr. Gompers, I 
have been told the accusation against him is based upon a mis- 
understanding. It seems it was not intended by Mr. Gompers 
or the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to 
consult a firm of Philadelphia lawyers as to the strikers’ basis in 
law (ve Pittsburgh printers) in the face of the strikers’ reference of 
the case to a Pittsburgh lawyer, but in codperation therewith. 
Mr. Gompers contends that the spirit of the council's resolution 
was against the turning over of the $3,000 to the strikers. An 
alternative provision was made to test the constitutionality of the 
conspiracy laws in any of the states of the union. 

Typographical Union No. 6 has resolved, in consequence of 
the large number of migratory printers in town of late, to adopt 
power to dispatch them elsewhere, and as a rider it was resolved 
that ‘‘men on daily papers be not permitted to work more than 
five days per week until the February meeting.” Numerous pro- 
tests have been entered against the above decision, and No. 6's 
executive committee has since passed resolutions toning down the 
‘severity ’’ of the above decision. The same union has sent out 
circulars warning printers away from New York city. 

LEONIDAS. 





FROM MARYLAND. 


To the Editor: BattimoreE, Md., January 18, 1892. 

Baltimore is experiencing that lull in business which marks 
the season just after the holidays in the average town. Advertis- 
ing bas fallen off to a marked extent in both the daily and weekly 
papers, giving that most useful adjunct to the press, the solicitor, 
days of enforced idleness, who takes occasion to remark that he 
believes the bottom has dropped out of everything. 

Speaking of the holidays recalls a pleasing incident in connec- 
tion with the employés of the Baltimore Sw. For years past, the 
publishers of that popular journal have presented its clerical and 
reportorial force at Christmas time with a token of remembrance 
in the shape of currency. Heretofore the typos expected nothing 
and were not disappointed, but on Christmas eve last, every type- 
sticker in the building received from the Messrs. Abell, the pub- 
lishers, a crisp five dollar bill. The publishers and proprietors 
of the Sv are liberal gentlemen, but what they bestow is done on 
the quiet and always without ostentation. 

Our people are waking up to the importance of having Mary- 
land fairly represented at the Columbian Fair. That we will get 
there in good shape, you may rest assured. By the way, this 
reminds me that the Baltimore Sw claims to be the originator of 
the World's Fair idea. It says it made the first suggestion of the 
kind in an editorial in its issue of January 2, 1883. The Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Sz are both claiming the honor, 
but the Baltimore Sz has the best of the argument, for it has the 
proof on its own files. 

The Baltimore Dat/y News, an afternoon journal, changed 
hands last week and passed into the possession of a syndicate. 
The consideration was $70,000. The purchasers are Thomas K. 
Washington, Lawrason Riggs, Julian Le Roy White and others. 
The paper was practically owned by Charles Emory Smith, minis- 
ter to Russia, and but recently the editor of the Philadelphia 
Press. Mr. James R. Brewer, the late managing editor of the 
News, is now out of business for the first time in long years. I 
hear it stated that he will write stories for a syndicate. Mr. 
Brewer is a pleasing and most graceful writer, and would be a 
valuable acquisition to any journal to which he should become 
attached. Mr. E. V. Hermange, the former business manager of 
this paper, and its founder as well, will give his entire attention 
to the Catholic J/rror, a weekly paper here in which he lately 
invested as part owner. 

It is the general opinion that the ews has not been making 
money of late, and there is small wonder for this, inasmuch as its 
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advertising rates were down to abou: anywhere you may be pleased 
to put them. The new management has called a halt with this 
regard, but with not very pleasing results, for its columns just 
now are strikingly lean in an advertising way. But all that will 
come round right in a short time, for the Vezws has added many 
new and desirable features of late, which are sure to make the 
paper more sought after than ever before. It may be remarked 
here that advertising rates are lower all around in this city than 
in any other town of any considerable size in the country. 

A scoop is not a pleasing thing to contemplate by the news- 
paper that gets left on a big thing. And this is just the position 
the morning dailies found themselves in last week. It is a fact 
that no governor of this state has heretofore given a copy of his 
message for publication in an afternoon paper, the dailies invari- 


ably having the call on that document. Undeniably, this is 


unfair, but it is the case just the same. 

A reporter of the Evening /Vor/d/, a penny paper of this city, 
called at Governor Jackson’s mansion, at Annapolis, on the morn- 
ing of the day he was to deliver his late message, and, sending 
in his card, requested a copy for publication in his paper. He 
got it, and sent it off immediately on a train to Baltimore. He 
told his good luck to his brother reporters, and then there was 
consternation in the journalistic camp. It was too late for action, 
and the /Vor/d came out with the message, an event without pre- 
cedent in afternoon journalism in this section. When the governor 
was asked by the irate scribes of the morning dailies why he had 
given a copy of his message to the little evening paper, he is 
reported to have said that he thought he was giving it out for the 
New York /Vor/d. This is the best newspaper joke that has come 
to the surface here in a long while, though the ‘‘ scooped”’ papers 
have never a word to say. 

Mr. Edwin Bell, who has been connected with the Hagerstown 
(Md.) J/ai? for the last twenty-three years, has disposed of his 
interest in the paper. 

_Mr. C. H. Grasby, formerly of the Kansas City 7?mes, has 
editorial charge of the Dat/y News of this city. 

The Baltimore Publishing Company, since the failure, last 
week, of the Nicholson bank, is now looked upon as insolvent, a 
receiver being asked for by creditors. 

William Mills, a printer fifty-eight years old, died a day or 
two ago at the City Hospital from an overdose of laudanum. 
He came from Annapolis, but had lived in Baltimore nearly all 
his life. 

Mr. Percy Chalmers, a young newspaper man of Baltimore, 
died at his home, last week, in this city. He was, at one time, a 
reporter on the Cleveland Plaindealer. 

At the beginning of the present year the American struck off 
about one hundred and fifty names from its free list. The majority 
of these non-paying patrons of the paper are public servants, 
drawing good salaries in the courts, in the City Hall or in the 
police department. 

The Annapolis (Md.) Gazette, the oldest newspaper in the 
state, has begun its one hundred and forty-seventh year. 

FIDELITIES. 


APPRENTICES IN THE PRESSROOM. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 10, 1892. 

Having read contributions from a number of pressmen relating 
to their work, and from the fact that I have known apprentices to 
profit thereby, I take pleasure in offering a few suggestions, as from 
actual experience I know that the apprentices of today are not 
instructed as they were even as late as ten years ago. 

The great mistake of the average apprentice is his desire to 
earn a large salary. That is perfectly natural, but he does not 
consider that in so doing his future is at stake. He does not think 
for one moment that he is learning something that will enable 
him in after years to command that which he cannot do at the 
time 

After serving about one year, he can feed a press and perhaps 
knows something about making ready. He then arrives at the 





conclusion that he is worth more money and immediately accepts 
a situation offered him for 50 cents or $1 more per week. 

I speak from experience, having been in the swim, as it were, 
through my good fortune in having met a gentleman well known 
in Philadelphia. I spent my two last years of apprenticeship 
with him and two more after having attained my majority, or 
I should now be the same as many are who inquire for work from 
me, almost daily. The gentleman who benefited me in this way 
is Mr. J. W. Umpehent, whose apprentices one and all do not fail 
to thank him for the unusual interest he took in them. 

I would advise all those who adopt the art of printing as a 
means of livelihood to secure a situation in a reliable house and 
remain there regardless of the salary, providing, of coursé, that it 
is within reason, until they are men, when they will recognize the 
fact that to most employers it is the best recommendation they can 
offer. 

Printing, as it stands today, is indeed an art, and it is a fact 
beyond a doubt that it will ever hold its own. The competent 
pressman can always secure employment ; he is, in fact, bought, 
for the competency of the printer can be determined at once 
when placed side by side with his unfortunate colleague, the so- 
called printer, when both are working from material universally 
used at the present time, namely, half-tone and other process 
work. The printer must be educated to this class of work, must 
use superior judgment as to color and distance in order to retain 
his position as well as to be a source of profit to his employer. 

I consider process printing almost a trade in itself, as has been 
proven at various times in publications when placed side by side 
with wood engravings. 

In conclusion, let me add that I hope the advice given here 
will reach those for whom it is intended, and in after years they 
will be thankful for having taken advantage of the opportunities 
offered them before it was too late. Lewis M. Swaas. 





A GRATEFUL RESPONSE. 


An employer recently advertised in a London paper for a clerk 
understanding shorthand and the Remington typewriter and hav- 
ing a knowledge of French and German. For these qualifications 
he offered the salary of £60 per annum. He received the following 
application: ‘‘I am forty-five years of age, and was educated at 
Oxford University, where I matriculated in 1869, being Senior 
Wrangler in 1871. I write shorthand at the rate of four hundred 
words a minute, and can operate two typewriters at once. Should 
this latter accomplishment be of use in your office, I would be 
pleased to supply the machines. I speak all the European lan- 
guages fluently, am an expert accountant, and would be prepared to 
work eighteen hours a day. The salary you mention is more than 
I have been receiving, and I would accept less, as living on nuts 
and water, my expenses are moderate. I am a member of four 
burial clubs, so that in the event of my decease while in your 
employ, you will feel under no moral obligation to subscribe to the 
cost of my funeral. I may further add that I am the holder of 
the London Merchants’ gold medal for an essay on ‘ Overpaid 
Clerks; or Why Encourage Luxury?’ I have various other 
accomplishments, which I would be happy to detail at an inter- 
view.”""— Zhe Paper World. 


ECRASITE, THE NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


The new explosive, ‘‘ecrasite,” is the invention of two engi- 
neers named Siersch and Kubin. Its power is to dynamite as 100 
to 70 and it can be carried from place to place with the utmost 
safety. It is not smokeless, but emits a thick, black smoke, and 
the detonating noise is louder than that of gunpowder, but shorter, 
sharper and clearer. It. can be used for rifle cartridges or as 
priming for cannon, and a bombshell loaded with it explodes with 
such terrific results that experiments against palisades representing 
100, 250 and 500 men, at ranges of 300, 750 and 1,200 meters, 
recorded marks on every division of the palisade standing for a 
soldier. The secret of this invention is being closely kept by the 
Austro-Hungarian war office. 
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THE PRINTERS’ HOME. 


ITH the near approach of the completion of the Printers’ 
home at Colorado Springs, the interest of like organiza- 
tions in the success of the enterprise becomes more mani- 

fest, says the Denver Dai/y News. The rapid advancement of 
practical organization made apparent the necessity for some pro- 
vision for the care of the superannuated and invalid members of 
those united together in the battle for life. The printers, usually 
cautious and conservative in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of their craft, have long maintained relief societies within their 
office chapels and unions independent of international direction 
or assistance. While the subject of erecting and maintaining an 
international home had been advocated by the progressive of the 
craft for years, the convention held in this city in 1889 claims the 
credit of the action which gives the world the first institution of its 
kind. 

Messrs. Childs ard Drexel, of Philadelphia, some years ago 
presented the International Typographical Union with $10,000. 
In harmony with the source of the gift, the fund was placed in 
trust, that it might be used in a manner to show appreciation of the 
The generosity of Messrs. McGovney 
Their 


beneficence of the donors. 
and Martin of Colorado Springs acted like an inspiration. 
gift of eighty acres, on a commanding eminence on the outskirts of 
the beautiful little city of Colorado Springs, was conditioned on the 
erection of a suitable building commemorative of the fraternity. 
The delegates assembled in Denver accepted the land and condi- 
tions. The result is a magnificent institution, nearly completed, 
comparing favorably in architectural design and material with any 
of the state buildings of Colorado. Located within easy access of 
Austin bluffs, the Garden of the Gods, Manitou and Cheyenne 
cafion, the panoramic views of scenic grandeur are unequaled. 
With beautiful lakes adjacent, the boulevards afford incentives to 
the inmates to enjoy the pure air and bright sunshine of Colo- 
rado’s health resort. Sheltered from the storms by the moun- 
tains of the setting sun, the home of the printers is located in 
nature's paradise. 

The building is five stories in height, including basement and 
dormer, situated on a slight elevation overlooking Huerfano street, 
which intersects the Midland hospital and Bellevue sanitarium in 
the direction of the Springs. 

A broad stone stairway, protected by heavy balustrades, leads 
up to the massive archway of the portico. From the vestibule the 
open portals of the main entrance invite to spacious parlors, recep- 
tion rooms and chambers on either side of the main hall. Above 
the portico, in the second-story cap course of red sandstone, in 
raised Gothic caps, are the words, ‘‘ Union Printers’ Home,” while 
on either side throughout the front elevation suitable carving 
ornaments the edifice. 

With towers at either end, the main edifice is 444 feet long by 
44 feet wide, with a wing to the rear of the north end 20 by 4o 
feet. Porches extend from the wing to the south end of the build- 
ing from the first and second stories, affording easy access to any 
part of the house, being ample fire escapes if necessary. Each 
story contains a central hall the entire length of the building, 
every room opening into a main hallway in addition to having 
outer windows, this, with the system of ventilation, furnishing 
sunshine and air. 

The basement story contains a dining-room 30 by 31 feet, 
round tower room additional, with ten windows opening to the 
front and north. Adjoining are pantries, storerooms and kitchen. 
The remainder of story furnishes room for laundry, boiler and 
engine room, hall for stairway and elevator shaft, toilet rooms, 
engineer's room, coal bins and other rooms not yet assigned. 

The first or main story contains an assembly chamber or 
lecture room, 33 by 37 feet, occupying a portion of the wing, hav- 
ing ten windows for morning sunshine. The story is divided into 
large and attractive rooms, any one of which is within easy reach 
of balcony or porch, the parlors or reading rooms of the tower 
corners being especially attractive, owing to their bay window 
facilities for scenery. 








The second-story subdivisions are more numerous, being 
intended for sleeping apartments, with parlors or reading rooms 
at either tower, balcony in rear. 

The third story is subdivided into large dormitories, with linen 
closets, bathrooms, toilet rooms, etc. 

The attic story is not subdivided, and will remain unfinished 
until the demand for space justifies the trustees in completing this 
floor. The vast open space can be utilized for indoor exercise or 
accommodating large audiences in occasional entertainments. 
From this floor doors open into the upper tower rooms, from 
whence may be seen views unequaled on the continent. 

Immense boilers are in place, connected with pipes and radiat- 
ors on every floor for heating. Attractive fireplaces are located in 
some of the rooms of the different stories. The building is sup- 
plied with wire for electric lights. Suitable fire protection is sup- 
plied with hydrant and hose convenient. 

The woodwork of the interior is finished in oil, the details 
showing the natural colors to advantage. The work on the main 
stairway, which is of oak, furnished by the Hallack-Sayre-Newton 
company, is exceptionally fine, and shows to advantage in the 
absence of the elevator, which will not be placed for the present. 

The stone and brick work has been pronounced first-class in 
every detail, one supervising architect claiming the lava and red 
sandstone masonry favorable by comparison with that of any 
public building in the West. 

The sanitary arrangements are a feature of the structure, the 
ventilating shafts terminating in ornamental stone chimneys, 
while pipes extend far above the roof over the tiers of bathrooms 
and closets from basement to the roof. 

The corner stone and dedication ceremonies will take place 
May 12, 1892, which is the anniversary of Child’s birthday. On 
this occasion it is expected that delegations of the newspaper fra- 
ternity will be present from Philadelphia, Washington, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other large cities. A special programme 
by the printers and publishers of Colorado will be arranged in 
connection with the dedication exercises. 

Hon. Amos J. Cummings, member of congress from New York 
and one of the trustees of the home, will be invited to conduct the 
chapel exercises and deliver the oration in the assembly chapel or 
main hall. 

As soon asa portion of the building is furnished application for 
admission will be received and the good work inaugurated. 





PRINTING COLORS ON METALS. 


A wonderful process for direct polychrome printing upon 
metallic surfaces has been exhibited by its inventor before the 
French Society of Encouragement of National Industry. M. Josz, 
the inventor, calls his process metallochromy. The metal is pre- 
pared for printing by the mechanical action of very fine sand. A 
fine and close grain is the result, which is cleansed by immersion 
in several alkaline solutions. This surface thus slightly roughened 
has a velvety feel, and takes a lithographic impression as well as 
paper and other fabrics. Directly after the printing the metal is 
moderately heated, the object being to cause the ink to enter the 
pores. The impression, thereby, is printed in the metal itself, 
and is not merely superficial. The tests showed that metallo- 
chromic prints, covered with hot varnish and set by heat, pre- 
sented the same appearance as enamel. 


WROUGHT iron was largely used by the Greeks and Romans ; 
and they seem also to have been acquainted with cast iron, 
although it was supposed to have been scarcely known to them 
until recent explorations established a different belief. But, as 
usually occurs when the relative antiquity of any product or device 
is the subject of debate, the Chinese come in to throw all competi- 
tors out of court. In this case, they are credited with having 
made use of wrought iron and steel two thousand years, and cast 
iron four hundred years before Christ. They built a bridge with 
cast-iron columns, over a ravine 1,000 feet deep in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 
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MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 


BY GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING, D.D. 


The minister's wife had just finished her chores, 
By calling on all the church people ; 

And some she'd found open as both the church doors, 
And some she'd found stiff as the steeple. 


For while all the deacons had slept on the wall, 
A committee had come like a lion; 

And by giving her husband a generous call, 
Had shaken the bulwarks of Zion. 


For years they had paid him who taught them the Word, 
About six hundred dollars or seven ; 

For they felt that a preacher should ‘‘ trust in the Lord,” 
And grow fat on the ‘‘ manna from Heaven.” 


And so the cash question had come to annoy, 
Which with so many ministers rankles ; 

For the Lord had sent children, three girls and a boy ; 
And the boy — hollow down to his ankles. 


Sister Blodgett, the wife of ‘‘a pillar,” had cried, 
(They supported a carriage and horses, ) 

‘‘Beware! lest you sin against God,” she had sighed ; 
‘‘A rolling stone gathers no mosses.” 


The preacher looked up from the book which he read, 
And his merry eyes twinkled with laughter. 
‘‘Why didn’t you tell sister Blodgett,” he said, 
‘«That moss isn’t what we are after ?” 
—New York Independent. 


DONALD McDOWELL KEYS. 


In the obituary column of the January issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER a brief mention was made of the death of Mr. Donald 
McDowell Keys, of Princeton, Indiana. Among his effects the 
following communication was found and forwarded to this journal : 


To the Editor: PrincETON, Ind., November 16, 1891. 

If I am not “ out of order’’ in asking for such information, would be 
greatly pleased to have THE INLAND PRINTER enlighten a Hoosier printer 
upon a subject whereupon he has inquired for a solution in several directions 
and so far has failed to get a satisfactory reply, namely : 

Am an ardent admirer of typographical beauty and excellence wherever 
seen, and especially so in newspaper work, because of its comparative variety 
in this line. There may be handsomer sheets than the great dailies of Chicago 
(but they don’t come into the hands of the writer), but let us concede the 
Herald and the Tribune the handsomest papers in America, in point of 
general typographical excellence, in quality of paper used, clearness of 
impression, cleanly appearance, neatness of display in advertisements, and 
the systematic, always well-arranged ‘“‘ make-up” of the reading and all 
other matter. Why is it there is such a marked difference in the general 
appearance of these papers, which are a delight to the eye, and the muddy, 
murky, slurred and (in many cases) illy made-up, shoveled-together-appearing 
advertisements of the other great dailies, say of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Boston, 
Washington and New York? Is the excellence of Chicago papers maintained 
through the employment of better skilled labor and machinery than other 
papers? Are they produced at a higher cost of other papers of proportionate 
size and circulation? Are they printed as rapidly as the average presses 
turn out the morning papers of the country? What are the material causes 
for their excellence in appearance as compared with others mentioned ? The 
Chicago papers always have the same neat, clean looks, while, sometimes, 
the dailies of the other cities are neatly printed, when they get a new dress 
for instance, and then in a short time their plates do not have a clean face; 
but they never equal the productions of the City of Wind and altitudinous 
architecture. 

If the editorial corps of THE INLAND PRINTER have no time nor inclination 
to give time or attention to such matters as the foregoing, in case there is 
‘‘room”’ for it in the magazine, perhaps some correspondent will be able to 
give me the desired information. D. McD. K. 


As the letter indicates, Mr. Keys was a man of an earnest and 
inquiring mind. From early life, familiar with the work about a 
newspaper office, he was no less capable in the editorial rooms 
than in the business management and composing room. Of a 
sanguine and buoyant disposition he made friends as he made 
acquaintances. During his lingering illness, from consumption of 
the lungs, his cheerfulness and amiability remained unshaken, 
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and his active mind found relief in writing, though his weakness 
compelled him to hold the tablet above his face as he lay. An 
eloquent tribute to his many sterling qualities appeared in the 
Princeton (Ind.) Clarion of December 10, 1891. 





AN HOURLY PAPER AT A BALL. 


Under the patronage of the mayor of New Westminster, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and Mrs. Townsend, Westminster Typographical 
Union, No. 235, gave a banquet and ball at the grand opera 
house in that city on New Year eve. The feature of the even- 
ing was the printing of a four-page paper, the Period, every hour, 
and to accomplish this the work of getting the ponderous print- 
ing press, borrowed from the Zedyer office, up to the opera 
house was most arduous, and the faithful who toiled to get this 
important adjunct to the issuance of the /eriod into position, 
deserved great praise, it was said. Four cases were fitted up 
on a small annex to the main stage and close to them was the 
editor’s table containing a stack of copy paper, a file, waste paper 
basket, the editor’s best friend, and a big pot of paste. Pencils, 
pens, knives and other ammunition affected by the reportorial 
gentlemen were in abundance. Next the editorial department was 
the telegraph department, a receiver and sender and a typewriter. 
On the wall next the telegraph section hung a telephone with com- 
plete attachments. The telegraph and telephone termini were at 
the two opposite corners of the hall near the door. 

The ball was a pronounced success and the copies of the paper 
were in constant demand. One of the novelties was the programme. 
It was fan-shaped and the ribs were cut by a specially made die, 
made in Westminster. These ribs were then fastened with a 
bronze clasp and the extension of the fan was accomplished by 
means of floss silk reeved through the upper part of the ribs. On 
the ribs appeared the names of the dances, one on each side. A 
silken cord held the pencil, and there was enough cord to permit 
of the ladies hanging the fan programmes to their waist belts. It 
is said that no more enjoyable occasion has been known in New 
Westminster. 





HOW THE CHINESE “FOLLOW COPY.” 


If certain time-honored anecdotes regarding the Chinese 
artists who followed their models even to the extent of repro- 
ducing cracks in porcelain and patches in pantaloons are to be 
credited, says 7yfo, the race possesses the faculty of minute and 
accurate imitation. One would therefore expect a Chinese comp 
to follow copy far more closely than his European brother. But 
the Hongkong 7Ze/egraph has effectually dispelled this illusion. 
Presumably for economy it employs almond-eyed and queued 
gentlemen at case, and the editorial staff and the proofreader are 
fast qualifying for the asylum for the insane. To show what he 
had to put up with, the editor lately inserted a familiar piece just 
as it came from the hands of the compositor. (It appears to 
have been set from manuscript, and for one or two of the verbal 
errors the comp is evidently not responsible.) Here it is: ‘‘ THE 
Buriac OF Sir JOHN Moon.—Not a drum was heard not a funeral 
note as his corse to the ramparts. We hirmed nota soldur dis- 
charged his farewell shot O’er the gram when our Hero we buired. 
We buired him doubly at dead of night. The soda with our 
bayonets turning. By thruggling moonheanrs mirty light and the 
lantern drimly buning. No melen coffin enclosed his breast not 
in shut nor in shorsed we would him. But he laid like a warrior 
taking his not. Wilt his martial clock around him. Few and 
short were the papers and, we spoke not a word of sorrow. But 
we steadfastly galed on the fall that was dead and we bitterly 
thought of the morror.”’ 





TuHE New South Wales Typographical Society have received a 
communication from the striking printers in Germany asking aid 
financially, and at a meeting of the society to consider the matter 
it was decided to call upon the Australasian Typographical Union 
to call upon ‘its contributing bodies for a general levy for that 
purpose. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE printing establishment of F. Gindele, which has been a 
non-union office since the strike, has been opened to the union. 

Mr. J. E. Hamivton, president of the Hamilton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, has been visiting Chicago 
on his way to the East. 

Mr. Joun O. Brixey, of the //era/d, of which chapel he has 
been treasurer for a number of years, is announced as a candidate 
for vice-president of Chicago Typographical Union. 

flollister’s Eight-Hour Herald is the latest addition to the trade- 
union interests in Chicago. It is a neatly printed sheet and is 
issued by Wm. C. Hollister & Bro., 148 and 150 Monroe street. 

CHICAGO TyPoGRAPHICAL UNION, at its regular meeting January 
24, voted $250 to aid the German printers in their struggle for 
eight hours. A telegram expressive of sympathy was also ordered 
sent. 

On Christmas eve the employés of the printing department of 
E. J. Decker, 180-182 Monroe street, presented their foreman, 
Charles Stevens, with a handsomely bound set of Bulwer’s com- 
plete works. 

Mr. James J. Darcey, of the Philadelphia Paud/ic Ledger, was 
an honored guest at the Old-Time Printers’ banquet, on January 
18. Changes are contemplated on the Ledger, and Mr. Dailey’s 
visit to Chicago was principally for the purpose of inspecting the 
Herald's equipments. 

Mr. H. W. THornTon, western manager of the Huber Printing 
Presses, left Chicago January 24 for San Francisco and the far 
northwest. The fame of the Huber has reached the coast, and 
before Mr. Thornton returns every printer in the far west will be 
posted on the merits of this excellent machine. 


T. W. & C. B. SHeripan, 417 Dearborn street, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of bookbinders’ machinery and paper cutters, report that 
the demand for their new illustrated catalogue is very large. They 
have, however, quite a number of copies still on hand, and would 
be glad to send them to printers in need of anything in their line. 
Write for a copy. F 

Mr. JosepH P. KeoGu, of Boston, has been visiting in Chicago 
in the interest of the souvenir volume of the Childs-Drexel Home 
for Union Printers. The work that Mr. Keogh is engaged in 
should meet with a prompt response from establishments who 
receive their revenue from the printers of the country. Mr. 
Keogh’s personality guarantees him flattering returns. 

Mayer, Hewson & MILLER is the name of a new printing 
house, recently started, and doing business in the Industry Build- 
ing, on Fifth avenue, near Randolph street. The firm have one 
of the neatest offices in the city, and are working up a nice trade. 
Messrs. Mayer and Hewson were formerly with Cameron, Am- 
berg & Co., and their old associates there are glad to note the 
success they are now having. 

E. P. Mowers & Co. have just received from England their 
letters patent on their new quoin in that country. Although 
but recently put upon the market, this new quoin is meeting 
with a large sale, and everyone purchasing seems to be well 
pleased. The patentee proposes to protect his invention by letters 
patent in France, Germany, and other European countries, and 
will also prosecute any infringement on his patent in this country. 

Eno’s News Bureau, Fred H. Eno, manager, 26 Randolph 
street, Chicago, isa new venture in Chicago. Inacircular received 
the announcement is made that, beginning May 1, 1892, the bureau 


will furnish weekly newspapers in the United States an original - 


carefully written letter of about 1,000 words each week concerning 
the progress of the World’s Fair in return for a limited advertising 
space. Mr. Enoisactive and energetic and his plan will doubtless 
bring him numerous patrons. 

AN inspection of the premises of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, at 216-218 Monroe street, which they have occupied since 
the beginning of last month, impresses the visitor with the mag- 
nitude of their business and the exceptional facilities for the 





prompt execution of the smallest, as well as the largest, orders. 
All departments are well equipped for their respective duties. The 
building, five stories in height, with basement, is thoroughly 
reinforced throughout to sustain the weight of the heavy stocks 
carried. The first floor is occupied in the forward part by the 
offices of the president and manager and their assistants, together 
with the sales department, which is conveniently located near the 
handsomely equipped counting room. Reaching back almost the 
full length of the room are racks for the open stock, systematically 
and conveniently arranged. A marked feature is a broad and 
convenient gallery on either side of the room for the storage of 
envelopes. These galleries communicate directly with the freight 
elevators (two in number) whereby cases of envelopes are readily 
unloaded of their contents by one person, truck rails being laid 
down for moving cases from one part of the galleries to another — 
the old-fashioned method of throwing the envelopes from one 
person to another being completely done away with. The second 
floor contains a single but a much larger gallery than either of 
those on the floor below, for the fancy stock department, most 
accessible and conveniently arranged, communicating directly with 
the passenger elevator in the front and two freight elevators in 
the rear. In the second floor proper, at the rear, is the packing 
department, directly over the large shipping-room below. The 
third and fourth floors are devoted to an immense and varied stock, 
divided in aisles, and controlled by a corps of competent assistants. 
The fifth floor is devoted to the manufacturing department, cut 
cards, ruling and cutting, fancy goods and novelties, and all the 
dainty trifles which the stationer is called upon to supply in that 
line. A large and convenient dumb waiter running through all 
the floors in a central position is a marked convenience, obviating 
the annoyance to customers of waiting for small but urgent orders. 
‘« Time is money,” seems to have been the idea uppermost with 
Messrs. Butler, and they have now probably the largest and finest 
assortment of goods in the paper trade in Chicago, and exceptional 
facilities for its manipulation. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

Rk. M. Dean is the new editor of the Wichita (Kansas) S/ar. 

J. X. Branps has purchased the Da/y 7imes (evening), of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

THE Furniture Journal of Rockford, Illinois, has been sold to 
A. E. Smith. 

A CHANGE of ownership is anticipated for the //era/d, of 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Tue Marion (Indiana) Zeader contemplates starting a Sunday 
paper, to be called Zhe Sunday News. 

P. H. GAMbBRELL has started an evening paper at Meridian, 
Mississippi, called the A/eridian Tribune. 

Tue Labor Leader is the title of a new weekly which appeared 
last month at Lancaster City, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Sunday edition of the Jersey City (N. J.) News has been 
suspended on account of lack of patronage. 

Vim is the title of a new periodical at Toledo, Ohio. If there 
is anything in a name, it will certainly succeed. 

Tue Weekly Advance, published in Phenix City, Alabama, is to 
be changed to an afternoon daily in a few weeks. 


Mr. A. N. Creecrart, recently publisher of the Brookville 
Democrat, has purchased the Franklin (Ind.) Democrat. 


At Halifax, Nova Scotia, the Morning Herald, Morning Chron- 
icle and Evening Mail have enlarged from four to eight pages. 

THE Daily News, a penny evening paper, was born at Portland, 
Maine, December 9g, and everything points to a successful life. 

Tue Bunker Hill (Miami County, Indiana) Press has been 
leased to J. H. Stevens, formerly local editor of the Peru (Ind.) 
Sentinel, 

Epwin SELpoOMRIDGE, formerly editor of the //ome Circle, at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has succeeded J. J. Moorhead as business 
manager of G. Hebb’s printing establishment, in the same city. 
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This is a new venture for the versatile Edwin, who has been at 
different times lawyer, editor, caricaturist, etc. 


THERE are prospects of a new daily paper being started at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for campaign purposes and for bidding 
on state printing. 

Tue Lvening Zimes, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, but one year in 
existence, is preparing to move into its new quarters, and will 
occupy three stories. 


TueE Glens Falls (New York) 7%es has passed into the hands 
of A. B. Colvin, who is now sole owner, having purchased the 
interest of J. A. Holden. 


THe Evening Journal, of Ottawa, Ontario, formerly published 
by Woodburn & Ross, is now the property of the latter member of 
the firm, Mr. P. D. Ross. 


Tue Sedalia Democrat is a new evening paper, at Sedalia, 
Missouri. It is said to be a bright and newsy sheet, with a good 
field. Baldwin & Stratton are the proprietors. 


THE J/orning Olympian, of Olympia, Washington, has been 
sold by the Olympia Publishing Company to Thomas Henderson 
Boyd, a popular and wide-awake newspaper man. 


CapTaAIn CHARLES A. Epwarps has about completed arrange- 
ments for the publication of another morning paper at Austin, 
Texas, and the first issue will appear in a few weeks. 


Tue Endeavor Publishing Company, at Massillon, Ohio, is 
about to issue the Christian Endeavor, a weekly, in the interests 
of the Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor. 

Tue Evening Record, of Glens Falls, New York, Editor John- 
son's new paper, is clean, bright and newsy, and enjoys a good 
patronage. It is issued from the office of the J/essenger. 


THE Kingston (Pa.) A/orning Times has been moved to Wilkes- 
Barre, and is now issued as an evening paper. C. B. Snyder, 
formerly one of the proprietors of the Aecord, is the owner. 


THE Methodist Advocate, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, which 
recently ceased publication, has been revived in a new dress and 
form by E. W. Mattson, president of the Republican Publishing 
Company. 

Henry ALLaway, of the New York /ournal of Finance, has 
recently purchased a controlling interest in the New Haven 
(Conn.) Palladium, a morning daily, and made an eight-page 
paper of it. 

CHARLESTON, South Carolina, is said to be perhaps the largest 
one-paper town in the country. The Mews and Courier is claimed 
to have the field and will hold it against papers that challenge it to 
a battle for public favor. 


A NEW morning daily is to make its appearance at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, February 1, to be called the Sioux Falls Gazetce. 
It will be democratic in politics. .W. W. Goddard and Arthur E. 
Phillips will be the publishers. 


THERE has been considerable talk of a new daily being started 
at Chester, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. Its advent is 
expected in the spring. The 7%mes is now settled in its handsome 
home and will have new presses put in shortly. 


A sTock company, it is said, will shortly be formed at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, for the publication of a new democratic morning 
paper, asa rival to the Courier-Journal. The stock is said to be 
all taken up. Samuel Gaines, of Maysville, Kentucky, is to be 
the editor. 


T. J. Curtis commenced the publication of the Sunday Herald 
at Astoria, Oregon, on January 3. It is a breezy, seven-column 
folio, but typographically it is a fright, and contains more pre- 
historic letter than the average juvenile publication. Mr. Curtis 
promises to turn it into a daily in the not far-distant future, and, 
as he is a prominent lawyer and politician with many friends, will 
probably carry his threat into execution. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. R. L., Battle Creek, Michigan. Has THE INLAND PRINTER 
gold medal (1890) for the best colored insert been awarded? If 
not, why not, and is it going tobe? Axszwer.—No response having 
been received to the offer of THE INLAND PRINTER, the matter 
has lapsed, and will not be renewed. 

PressMAN, Lamoni, Iowa. I have adopted various methods 
for obviating or preventing off-set on fine calendered and plate 
papers (such as oil, glycerine, chalk, etc., on tympan) all of which 
are of service, but do not overcome the difficulty. Will you, 
through your valuable paper, impart some information for myself 
as well as others? dAzswer.—Ordinary machine oil is usually 
sufficient. The fault is, doubtless, with the ink, and another kind 
should be tried which will dry quicker than that setting off. 

J. B. L., Ontario, California. Has aluminum ever been tried 
in the manufacture of type? As it will not corrode, and possess- 
ing the desirable qualities of lightness and durability, would it not 
be especially adaptable to that purpose, and since that metal 
promises to become a common commodity, might not the experi- 
ment yield practical results ? dAxswer.—We are not aware of any 
experiments having been made in this respect, but as our querist 
suggests, in the light of present progress the time may not be far 
distant until type of aluminum is an established fact. 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Tue large number of specimens received renders delay in crit- 
icism unavoidable. Contributors will please bear this in mind, if 
disappointed at the non-appearance of criticisms of specimens. 

ADVERTISING circular of the J. B. McLean Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto, Ontario. Attractively worded and well printed. 

From Alfred M. Slocum & Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
an assortment of specimens that it is useless to criticise, being 
almost the perfection of the art. 

From F. J. Brainerd, Oakland, Cal., advertising insert for 
directory, in tints, colors and bronzes. The work is tastefully and 
well executed and marks Mr. Brainerd’s ability as a workman. 

‘PRACTICAL SPECIMENS FROM THE COUNTRY PRINTERS” is a 
brochure by McCulloch & Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minnesota. It 
is neatly and clearly printed and creditable to the firm produc- 
ing it. 

From T. Brady, Falmouth, Massachusetts, specimens of letter- 
press of the Falmouth Local Publishing & Printing Co. Beyond 
the fault of over-embellishment and the over-use of fancy letters 
the work has few faults. 

From Howard S. Baker, foreman of printing department of 
F. E. Nesmith & Co., paper box makers, Rockland, Massachusetts, 
specimens of embossed and colored work which show a finish and 
tastefulness in coloring creditable to a degree. 

From Louis C. Hesse, printer, 316-318 Market street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, we have received a business card in tints, bronzes and 
colors. The design is tasteful and elaborate, and the coloring, 
composition and presswork of a class rarely equaled. 

‘* PoINT SPECIMENS OF ARTISTIC TyPEs ”’ is the title of a beau- 
tifully printed little specimen book got out by the Dickinson Type- 
foundry, of Boston, Massachusetts, which it is a delight to examine 
from the perfectness of its letterpress and the artistic and useful 
specimens contained therein. 

GEoRGE S. UiTs submits samples of a business card for W. H. 
O’Brien & Co., printers, 914 Locust street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
printed on a variety of shades of stock in colors of ink more or less 
harmonious. ‘The design is fair, the execution above the average, 
and the presswork commendable. 

From Thomas Brady, Falmouth Local Publishing and Printing 
Company, Falmouth, Massachusetts, a large and varied assort- 
ment of fine commercial and society printing, many specimens 
embossed and in colors. In all the departments which have been 
engaged on the work there is none with which any particular fault 
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can be found, save that in the composition an unfortunate ten- 
dency to overdisplay is a ,lot on some of the otherwise tasteful 
specimens. 


From the Photo-Engraving Co., 67-71 Park place, New York, 
comes a calendar the central part of which is taken up by a fine 
half-tone picture of a lady, presumably ‘‘ one of the four hundred,” 
the balance of the work being in gold bronze, brown and black, 
giving a modest yet effective result. 


TuHE calendar for 1892 of the Moss Engraving Company, 
535 Pearl street, New York, is a handsome piece of work showing 
ten half-tone portraits of well-known actresses and stage favorites. 
The lettering is embossed principally, but in a neutral tint subor- 
dinate to the calendar proper and the half-tones. 


‘‘A MECHANICAL PRINTER” is the title of a brochure for the 
John Thomson Press Company, printed in ‘‘ Erratick” type on 
one of the ‘‘ Colt’s Armory ” presses by the Sparrell Print of Bos- 
ton. ‘The claims of these popular presses are well set forth in the 
text, and the work is creditable to both customer and printer. 


THE eloquent tribute of Henry Cabot Lodge to Massachusetts 
has been prepared by Warren J. Robinson, printer, 91 Oliver 
street, Boston, in a neat booklet and issued as a complimentary 
souvenir. It is but due to Mr. Robinson to say that the impres- 
sion created by his compliment is that he is a man of taste and 
discernment, apart from his perfection as a printer. 


CuarLes T. Mack, proprietor Gem Printing House, Sterling, 
Illinois, sends samples of notehead and business circular in colors. 
In the latter design there is displayed no lack of ideality. The 
selection of colors is a little unfortunate. The work has a 
‘‘jumbled " appearance, undue prominence being given to mean- 
ingless ornamentation, but is well composed and printed. 


Business cards in tints and colors and an advertising booklet 
come from William Doig, Jr., 80 Maryland street, Buffalo, New 
York. The selection of colors and tints is good, and the press- 
work is well done. The designs are commendable, but a tendency 
to the overuse of fancy type gives an element of weakness to one 
of the cards particularly — but Mr. Doig evidently knows better, if 
his bright little book is any criterion. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a neat vest-pocket souvenir 
commemorating the twenty-fifth year of the A/onetary Times, of 
Toronto, Ontario. ‘‘A Dozen Don'ts” take up the inside of the 
front cover and a yearly calendar that of the back, which, with 
memoranda tablets of silicate board, make the little souvenir a 
thing to be coveted. The cover is of red leather embossed in gold, 
the design being neat and effective. 


OnE of the most unique specimens of the printers’ and designers’ 
art which we have seen this season comes to us from B. H. 
Howig, of the Tradesman Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
It consists of two cards, irregular in shape, tied together with a silk 
cord ; on the first, which is blank embossed, a calendar is shown — 
a movable ribbon of an apple-green color for the months and a 
yellow ribbon for the days. An ingenious monogram of 1892 is 
embossed in the upper left corner, and on the right an embossed 
circle in a splash of gold bronze illustrates the legend on the card 
‘*T am still on earth.” The lower edge of the card is folded in an 
oblique, and on this appears in brown ink over a rule scroll tint in 
blue the words ‘‘A Happy New Year,” the edge of the card turn- 
ing down and partly covering the lettering. ‘The second card, of 
embossed fancy cardboard, is cut in an o. g. curve at the foot, the 
curve being filled by a rulework design with tints, representing a 
dragon. 
postures, and thereafter follows a little advertising matter. Criti- 
cism of the workmanship is disarmed by Mr. Howig’s explanation 
of the difficulties under which he labored, but the proofreader has 
made some mistakes which might be overlooked in a less elaborate 
specimen. Mr. Howig produced the work after hours, cut all the 
tints but one, and the result of his efforts is certainly artistic. 


WE have received two elaborately designed calendars; ‘‘ de- 
signed, engraved, embossed and printed from raw material by 


Two fine half-tones with tints portray Mr. Howig in two - 





C. E. Jenkins, press boy, with E. H. Freeman, printer, 116 Com- 
mercial street, Los Angeles, California,” according to the card 
accompanying them. The embossing from woodcuts is highly 
creditable, and altogether the work is tasteful and elaborate, and, 
being entirely the product of the printer, they cast in the shade 
many of the ornate holiday novelties displayed by stationers. The 
cards, 11 by 9 inches, are of heavy fancy cardboard with orna- 
mented edges. The upper left corner is curled down — the back 
of the cards being in a neutral tint contrasting with the face. The 
upper part of the card is tied with a silk ribbon, beneath which 
and to the right the card is parted by an equilateral cross, the cor- 
ners of which are curled back disclosing an elaborately embossed 
and colored rose on a white ground. Beneath, two doors with 
gilt hinges are shown and tied with silk ribbons, on opening which 
an embossed and colored card of ‘‘ Freeman, Printer,” appears. 
The calendar is disclosed underneath this, the monthly cards being 
sustained in place by a card lock, on lifting which the card drops 
forward and displays the following month. None of the cards 
need be detached, but are available for back reference at any 
time. It is seldom so ambitious a piece of work comes from a 
printer and never more successfully performed. Numerous other 
specimens accompanied the calendars, all models >f their class. 


TRADE NOTES. 

DEARDORFF & Sons, job printers, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
have sold out to Kuster, Lane & Chauncey. 

Ir is rumored that there is a good opening for a paper and 
printers’ supply house at York, Pennsylvania. 

A RECENT addition to the job printing business at Columbia, 
South Carolina, is the establishment of J. Gordon Coogler. 

D. E. Horan, formerly employed with W. B. Conkey, of Chi- 
cago, has established a bookbindery at Great Falls, Montana. 

Ir is rumored that the Zows Za/k job office at Astoria, Oregon, 
will pass into the hands of L. E. Danforth about February 1. 

D. W. Wuitaker, of Durham, North Carolina, has sold one- 
half his job printing office to S. R. Carrington, of the same city. 

G. B. Betiz & Co., electrotypers’ and printers’ supplies, are a 
new firm, located at 621 Commerce street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

THE controlling interest of the Great Falls (Montana) Dai/y 
Tribune has been sold by J. Collins to R. W. Cooley, of Chicago, 
and others. 

Bonner & LILLEy, job printers, of Chester, Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, have moved into the building formerly occupied by 
the 77mes. 

Tue Bell Printing and Manufacturing Company, of Roanoke, 
Virginia, has sold out its interest to Messrs. Stone Brothers and 
Mr. Fishburne. 

Tue Inquirer Printing and Publishing Company, of Lancaster 
City, Pennsylvania, has changed its title to the Wickersham 
Printing Company. 

THE /nventors and Manufacturers’ Gazette, a paper recently 
started, has moved its publication office from Indianapolis to Muncie 
(Ind.), and put in a job plant. 

Messrs. SMITH & SALE have purchased the plant of Mitchell & 
Bickford, at Portland, Maine, and will consolidate the two offices 
at their present location. 

Tue Morning Herald Publishing Company of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, have put in a new Eckerson web press, said to be the 
second one in use in the Dominion. 

THE South Dakota Newspaper Union, paper house, ready- 
print furnishers and printing material dealers, report business in 
a prosperous and flourishing condition. 

By mutual consent the firm of Smith, Mathis & Co., printers 
and binders, of Dubuque, Iowa, has been dissolved. J. Smith has 
control of the printing department under the style and name of 
the Smith Printing Company, and the bindery will be known as 
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the C. K. Mathis Bindery, in charge of C. K. Mathis. Both con- 
cerns retain their quarters, as in the old firm, in the new Board of 
Trade building. 

Tue daily Zimes and daily Recorder, of Americus, Georgia, 
were consolidated April 6, 1891, making the daily Times-Recoraer. 
They own the only job printing office in that city. 

T. L. McKee has disposed of his interest in the Republican, of 
Laramie, Wyoming, and has been succeeded by J. C. McRae, 
and the business is now being conducted under the firm name of 
Chaplin & McRae. 

Tue plant of the defunct Lakeside Press, of Portland, Maine, 
has been purchased by a party of capitalists, under the name of 
the Political Publishing Company. They will publish maps, charts 
and miscellaneous works. 

Tue Times Printing Company, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
expects to occupy its new building about May 1, 1892. It is the 
intention of the management to purchase a complete new outfit, 
with the exception of perfecting presses. 


Tue South Dakota Publishing Union is a new institution about 
to be started in Aberdeen,.South Dakota, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing ready-prints to country printers. It is to be on the codp- 
erative plan, and starts in with about seventy-five papers on the 
list. 

Joun A. Tuayer, Jr., of the Boston Typefoundry, and for 
many years identified with the typefounding business in Boston and 
St. Louis, has severed his connection with that house and accepted 
a position in the business department of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

THE Portland (Me.) Dat/y Press has put in a Scott perfecting 
press, and have changed to an eight-page paper. The publishers 
have ordered a new dress of brevier from the Dickinson Type- 
foundry. The Zastern Argus is to follow suit with a Goss per- 
fecting press. 

THE Farm and Fireside, of Springfield, Ohio, is just completing 
a new addition to its publication building. It is a four-story 
structure of pressed brick, with sandstone trimmings. No outside 
work is taken by this concern, it being taxed to its fullest capacity 
with its own publications. There is a force of about twenty men 
employed in the composing room. 

Tue Griffith, Axtell & Cady Co., art printers and embossers of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has dissolved, Mr. C. S. Axtell going to 
Gardner, Massachusetts, and Mr. H. C. Cady starting a large 
office in Holyoke, to be called the Cady-Prescott Co., for printing 
and embossing, commencing with fifteen men. The old firm will 
be run as usual with J. E. Griffith as manager. 


James P. Burpank, for the past nine years in charge of the 
printing and electrotype departments of Golding & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is now with C. J. Peters & Sons, electro- 
typers, of the same city, where he will manage the engraving and 
stock cut department of their business. Messrs. Peters & Son 
have recently made extensive additions to their premises, and now 
have one of the largest and best-equipped establishments of the 
kind in the country. 


Our New Zealand correspondent writes : ‘‘In the October num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, in the ‘ Trade Notes’ column, I drew 
attention to the desirability of your dealers in lithographic goods 
advertising screens. I am pleased to testify to the value of your 
journal as an advertising medium, for the same mail which brought 
that number of THz INLAND PRINTER to me also brought to the 
government lithographer a full list of goods from the Philadelphia 
firm of Max Levy, supplying the information desired. The result 
of this notice under review is that not only has the government 
department sent an order to your country, but a private firm has 
also entered into communication with the firm. This bears out 
the argument I have often urged in these columns, that our 
colonies are a good field for American goods. If any engraving 
firms send me specimens of their work, with prices, I shall be 
pleased to exhibit for them.” 
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PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Newcomb strawboard mills closed up the year 1891 with 
a handsome profit and are still running day and night. 


THE brickwork on the new mill of the Hudson River Pulp & 
Paper Company, at Corinth, New York, is being pushed rapidly to 
completion. 


Tue Cashin Card and Paper Company has been established at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to manufacture glazed and enameled 
cardboard and embossed papers. 


Ten thousand pounds of manila and sheathing per day is to 
be the product of the paper mill recently purchased by Crotty & 
Forrestel, at Maplewood, New Jersey. 


J. Braprorp Ramsgy, Jr., has been admitted to an interest in 
the business of James B. Ramsey, paper manufacturer, Phiia- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and the firm style is now James B. Ramsey 
& Son. 

James R. Ricuarps and James Merkle, who have been con- 
nected with Smith, Dixon & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Balti- 
more, Maryland, for a number of years, have been admitted as 
members of that firm. 


TRUNKS are now made of paper pulp that has been subjected 
to great pressure, in the same manner as the material used in the 
manufacture of paper car wheels. Owing to the tenacity of the 
paper it is practically impossible to injure a trunk made of this 
material. 

THE Boston Paper Trade Association held its monthly meeting 
at Hotel Brunswick, January 23, at which many things of more 
than ordinary interest were discussed. The question of abolishing 
the practice of dating bills ahead was brought up by the reading 
of a communication from the Boston Associated Board of Trade, 
the new name for the association formerly known as the Boston 
Executive Business Men’s Association. This communication 
asked that the Paper Trade Association appoint a committee to 
confer with delegates from other trade associations for the purpose 
of formulating some definite action looking toward the abolition 
of the habit of dating bills ahead of the date of delivery of goods. 
The president appointed Mr. G. W. Wheelwright, Mr. G. W. 
Russell and Mr. S. P. Train. New members were elected in the 
persons of Messrs. Stanton Day, of the Moosehead Pulp and 
Paper Company, G. F. Steele, of the Manufacturers’ Investment 
Company, A. C. Moore, of Moore, Arms & Thompson, and D. T. 
Mills, of the Moosehead Pulp and Paper Company. President 
E. B. Haskell read a paper on ‘‘ The Modern Newspaper,” in 
which he gave a brief history of the press in Boston, after which 
he passed to the consideration of what a modern newspaper 
meant and how it differs from the paper of forty or fifty years ago, 
and ended by saying: ‘‘ Forty years ago, probably, not a daily 
newspaper in the country used a ton of paper a day. Few used 
500 pounds. Now I will make a guess that twenty leading dailies 
use 250 tons a day ; twenty more, 100 tons ; twenty more, fifty 
tons ; sixty papers use forty tonsa day. That is the most inter- 
esting fact, perhaps, to paper makers.” A vivid recital of their 
visit was given by Messrs. W. T. Barker and G. W. Wheelwright, 
whom the association sent out west for the purpose of increasing 
the membership of the American Paper Makers’ Association. 
They told of the reception they met with on their travels and 
spoke at length of the great paper business that has grown up 
in the Miami and Fox River valleys in Ohio. There are now in 
Miami valley, Mr. Barker said, some thirty or thirty-five mills, 
representing a capital of $5,000,000. The output is double what 
it was ten years ago. The Fox River valley is also developing 
rapidly. There are now about thirty mills in that section, with 
a capital of $5,500,000, and giving employment to 2,500 men. 
Through the efforts of Messrs. Barker and Wheelwright forty to 
fifty members were secured for the American Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. Messrs. E. H. Haskell and W. T. Barker were elected 
as delegates to attend the meeting of the National Board of Trade 
in Washington for the week January 25-30. 
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OBITUARIES. 

Ernest S. Hanson, formerly city editor of the Wilkes Barre 
News-Dealer, but lately of the Philadelphia /ess staff died recently 
in Philadelphia of pneumonia. 

Tue death of Mr. E. P. Donnell, of the E. P. Donnell Manu- 
facturing Company, which occurred at Thomasville, Georgia, on 
December 20, 1891, whither he had gone to seek a restoration of 
health, has awakened profound sorrow everywhere he was known. 
Mr. Donnell has been of late years a resident of Chicago, but 
was born about forty years ago in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was for a 
long time connected with the firm of Snider & Hoole, but removed 
to Chicago, and entered upon the business of manufacturing book- 
binding machinery. He was the possessor of more than twenty 
patents, of which one’was the wire-stitching machine that revolu- 
tionized the work of binding books and pamphlets. By energy he 
had built up a business of magnitude. The burial was from the 
home of his father-in-law, Mr. James Leslie, at Cincinnati, to 
Spring Grove cemetery. The business will be continued under 
the same name as heretofore, Mrs. Donnell being appointed admin- 


istratrix 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Tue //77/er, of Boston, the exceptionally bright little monthly 
for literary workers, constrains interest from everyone into whose 
hands it falls. The short articles, crisp and inviting, together 
with the sound advice of Editor Hills, is extending its influence 
and patronage rapidly. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Winter Meeting of the Missouri Press Association, held at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, February 19 and 20, 1891. The volume, 
which is tastefully and well printed on coated paper, is the product 
of the Herald Publishing House, Columbia, Missouri. 

‘*PoINTS FOR AUTHORS,” a short manual prepared for the 
patrons of the book and job printing department of the United 
Brethren Publishing House, of Dayton, Ohio, has been received 
through the courtesy of Mr. W. L. Blocher, of the printing depart- 
ment. It is a most useful and attractive booklet, and well sets 
forth the resources of the establishment in whose interest it is 
published. 

THE American Bookmaker comes to us in a new cover, well 
designed, and rendered attractive from a strong background of red 
in part. Its valuable premium, ‘‘The American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking,’”’ which is presented gratis to all sub- 
scribers, is gaining favorable comment throughout the’ Union. 
Part 4 appears with the January number of the Bookmaker, and 
runs from ‘‘ Displayed” to ‘‘ Finishing.” Those who neglect to 
take advantage of the means offered to secure this valuable work 


” 


will regret it. 

To THE courtesy of the publishers we are indebted for a hand- 
some volume entitled ‘‘ Victoria Illustrated,” containing a gen- 
eral description of the Province of British Columbia and a 
review of the resources, terminal advantages, general industries 
and climate of Victoria, the ‘‘ Queen City,” and its tributary coun- 
try. Finely illustrated throughout, and published under the aus- 
pices of the corporation of the City of Victoria, by Ellis & Co., 7he 
Colonist, Victoria, B. C. The work is a highly interesting and 
valuable one, creditable to the enterprise of the energetic citizens 
of Victoria and to its publishers. 

THE SECRETARY’S MANUAL. A compilation of forms, instruction and 
information for the use and guidance of secretaries of corporations 
W. A. Carney, author and publisher, Santa Paula, California. 113 pages; 
price, postpaid, $1. 

In the preface to this valuable little work the author urges that 
‘if a book of legal forms proves of assistance to the scholarly 
attorney, it follows that a book of corporation forms will not come 
amiss to the busy and energetic director, president, secretary or 
business man,” and an examination of the manual is convincing 
of the truth of his plea. The book is fully indexed, and must 
prove a valuable assistance to those requiring it. In a letter from 
the author we are informed that it is the first book printed with 





social event of the year. 








ink made from the products of. petroleum, and it is certainly 
cleanly and well executed, albeit some of the pages are rather 
The ink was manufactured by the California Ink Com- 


‘‘ gray.” 
pany. 
OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 
THE various unions of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, have 


appointed committees for the organization of a trades assembly. 

DENVER TyPpoGRAPHICAL UNION purposes to hold a typesetting 
contest in connection with the First Annual Industrial Fair of 
Denver, Colorado, which is to be opened on February 15. 

PorRTLAND Typographical Union, No. 66, held their annual 
meeting on evening of December 12. Following the election of 
officers the union tendered a banquet to several invited guests. 

A MOVEMENT is being made by the trades and labor council of 
New Albany, Indiana, toward starting a codperative paper. It is 
said that it will likely be established, as much encouragement has 
been met with. 

PROMINENT members of the Boston, Massachusetts, Book- 
binders’ Assembly, Knights of Labor, deny that that body has gone 
up, as was recently published in THE INLAND PRINTER, and request 
a correction to that effect, which is accordingly cheerfully given. 

Tue News and 77¢bune, morning papers of Duluth, Minnesota, 
are in the hands of the sheriff on judgments for paper bills. A 
consolidation of the two papers is looked for. They are non-union 
offices, and if the consolidation takes place it is expected the typo- 
graphical union will gain control, 

THE annual ball of Boston Typographical Union, No. 13, is 
always an event in Boston, and this year it was made more so by 
the presence of the popular young governor, William E. Russell, 
and members of his staff in full railitary uniform, gold lace and 
all. The event was a decided success. 

Boston Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 8, recently elected a 
new board of officers, and after indorsing the Pittsburgh assess- 
ment also appropriated $50 to be sent on immediately. J. W. 
Bonnell, who has been president of this union for a long time and 
its delegate to the late International Typographical Union conven- 
tion, is to go to California for his health, he having been in deli- 
cate health for some time. 

At the regular meeting of Typographical Union No. 187, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, F. L. Spiegel; vice-president, 
James Pursel; secretary, William Hoary; treasurer, George W. 
Laycock; reading clerk, W. S. Melick; sergeant-at-arms, Dale 
Fitzgerald. 

On December 21 and 22, the various chapels of San Francisco 
voted on the proposition to authorize the executive council of the 
International Typographical Union to levy a per capita assessment 
of 10 cents per week for the assistance of the Pittsburgh strike. 
The vote resulted in favor of the proposition by a majority of 22, 
there being 203 for and 181 against. 

AT a recent meeting of Los Angeles Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
No. 29, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Samuel Crawford; vice-president, Fay Stephenson ; 
secretary-treasurer, Henry M. Bruning, 124 West Twelfth street ; 
sergeant-at-arms, W. A. Parrish. Executive committee — Henry 
M. Bruning, Fred J. Pennington, Charles Sauze. 

TypoGrapHicaL Union, No. 55, of Syracuse, New York, will 
give a grand ball on February 17, which is expected to be the 
Its success is assured from the fact that 
John S. Crystal is at the head of the arrangements. Mr. Crystal 
is also a candidate for delegate to the International Typographical 
Union convention at Philadelpha, and at the present time has no 
opponent. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Salt Lake City, Utah, says: ‘‘ ‘The Sug- 
gestions to Typefounders’ in recent numbers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER brought to my mind the proposition of casting all quads 
upon bodies of even picas in length. The advantage of this system 








is especially apparent in table and job work, and outweighs in my 
opinion all objections that can otherwise be made against it. In 
Germany all quads are made two, three and four picas long, and 
this method gives general satisfaction. Why not introduce it 
here?” It is doubtful where the advantage would lie in this 
method if adopted, as every line of figures in tabular work would 
require careful spacing, which disadvantage would not be com- 
pensated for by any slight advantage on newspaper, book or job 
work of other descriptions. 


Tue two executive committees of the San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union — the book and job committee and the newspaper 
committee — submitted the following decisions at the regular 
meeting of the organization, December 27, which were adopted 
without dissent : 

Compositors employed on bookwork, where the measure is 16 ems or less 
in width, are entitled to 5 cents per thousand extra. 

Compositors called upon for duty between 3 A.M, and 12 M. on morning 
papers and between 6 p.m. and 7 A.M. on evening papers, shall be allowed 
2,000 ems in addition to ordinary compensation ; also, compositors retained in 
an office to do any work relating to the printing business after 6 P.M. on even- 
ing papers, or 3 A.M. on morning papers, shall be allowed 1,200 ems per hour 
in addition to ordinary compensation, 

Tue Daily Post, of Houston, Texas, issued a fine Christmas 
edition on the morning of December 25, and in its make-up con- 
tained a little Christmas story in five languages, English, Spanish, 
French, German and Italian. The article being a short one and 
the matter double-priced, the takes were slugged off and drawn for, 
the Spanish falling to Slugs 17 and 7. As English compositors they 
have no superiors, but when it comes to setting Spanish they are 
‘‘not in it,” as was evidenced by the proof, which has since been 
designated as a ‘‘corker.” The proofreading was done by Col. 
Will Lambert, whose long residence among the Spanish and 
Mexicans, and his former experience in printing in the language 
of those people aided him very materially. Considering the 
character of copy furnished Slugs 17 and 7, the colonel says he 
thinks they did pretty well for beginners. 


THE members of the Watertown (N. Y.) Typographical Union 
have received their charter for the union lately established in that 
city, and from henceforth the number of the Typographical Union 
of Watertown will be ‘‘ 308." The charter is signed by W. S. 
McClevey, secretary and treasurer, and W. B. Prescott, president. 
The following names of the charter members are written on the 
charter: James Coan, Miss Augustine Butterfield, Addison B. 
Parker, Miss Nellie Bechert, John Fisher, George Walker, Sidney 
Landon, S. R. Jones, W. J. Faulkner, E. B. Peck, J. A. Grant, 
Mat Mannigan, George Clark, G. Leroy Traver, C. F. McDonald, 
Richard Webb, Houghton Herrick, W. P. Delaney, Miss Susie 
O'Brien, Miss Mary Coal, Miss Frank Hubbard, Miss Mary Hub- 
bard, Miss Maude Roblen, Miss Lottie Beardsell, Miss Minnie 
Wells, F. G. Hocknell, T. L. Stimpson, Frank Brennan, W. J. 
Mathers, W. F. Pappa, W. H. Bechert, George C. Smith, E. F. 
Bean, G. E. Hutchins, Gus Munk, H. J. Webb, C. Peterson, John 
Newman, H. J. Walker. 


THE monthly meeting of Boston Typographical Union held 
Sunday January 24, was most important. Much attention was 
paid to the question of the state printing which is let out on con- 
tract to the lowest bidder for a term of five years, The influence 
of the union has always been strong enough to secure its being 
given to firms who were at least nominally union firms. Wright 
& Potter have had the contract for the past five years, and it is esti- 
mated to be worth about a million dollars in the aggregate. There 
is a strong opposition to this firm now in the union, as it is claimed 
that they employ women who are employed at low wages and made 
to work, under fear of losing their positions, more than the sixty 
hours per week which the state law prescribes. Whether these 
charges are true or not there is no doubt as to the opposition. The 
union appointed C. O. Wood and F. H. Foster as a committee to 
represent the interests of the union at the legislature, where the 
matter will come before the committee on printing very soon. The 
matter of forming a state union was acted on favorably and the 
sum of $25 was appropriated to that end, and a similar sum will be 
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money will be used to stir up the other unions throughout the 
state, and to pay the expenses of a man to be sent out to explain 
the objects of the proposed union and secure their codperation. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE poet says, ‘‘ Life is but a dream.” It has been a night- 
mare to some people we have known. 


AT the annual meeting of the Employing Printers’ Club, of 
Portland, Maine, the following officers were elected: Frederick L. 
Tower, president; Charles H. Ford, vice-president ; Frank N. 
Strout, secretary ; Charles E. Williams, treasurer. 


THE Brown Thurston Company have just printed for T. B. 
Mosher, of Portland, Maine, a reprint of George Meredith's 
‘‘Modern Love.” It is handsomely printed on hand-made paper, 
and from a typographical standpoint is well nigh perfect. 


AmonG the periodicals now published by the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore are the American Chemical Journal, the 
American Journal of Mathematics and the American Journal of 
Philology, A large number of the professors of the university are 
contributors to these periodicals. 


Ir is reported from New Zealand that a printing press and 
type have been taken from Paeroa (North Island) by the natives 
to the Maori parliament in the king country. They state that it is 
for the purpose of printing and publishing a Maori Hansard. It 
is not known if any compositors have been taken to work the 
plant. Probably it will be reported that a band of Maoris have 
made a raid on a country printing office, not to capture the editor, 


” 


but to ‘‘rob the ‘k’ box” (that being equivalent to the ‘‘e” in 
English. ) 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Aberdeen, S. D.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12 to $15. Owing to failure of 
crops in this section during the past three years, the printing business in 
general has not made much advancement, the jobwork only remaining fairly 
good. 

Akron, Ohio.—State of trade, good; prospects, uncertain; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 and 
and 32 cents; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12 to $15; pressmen, per 
week, $15 to $17. 

Alton, Ill.—State of trade, fair; prospects, moderate; composition on 
evening papers, 25 to 35 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, 
$10 to $15. Little system or regularity is observed in payment for work. 
Most of the newspaper work is done by apprentices at 15 cents. In our 
composing room we have but one journeyman aside from the foreman, who 
is one of the proprietors. Much the same is true of the Sentinel-Democrat. 

Americus, Ga.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good; composition 
on morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-nine and one-half hours, scale $10.50, but the 
offices do not pay less than $12. (Regular hands in jobroom are paid $15.) 
There is no evening paper here, but the scale is the same. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on weekly papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 
cents ; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12. Most of the work in this 
city is on bookwork, as quite a number of publications are issued which are 
connected with the University located here. Newspaper work here is good 
for an inland town; six weekly and two daily papers. 

Astoria, Ore.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not flattering ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-four hours, $21. 

Atlanta, Ga.—State of trade, very poor; prospects still worse; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $12; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. The Constitution 
Publishing Company have ordered and will have in running order about the 
1st of February ten or twelve typesetting machines — enough to fill the place 
of some thirty or forty cases they are now running on the daily Comstitution. 
About twenty-five men were dropped from the Constitution bookrooms a 
week or so ago on account of dullness in trade. All traveling printers are 
warned to give Atlanta the dodge for several months to come. 

Auburn, N. Y.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
(female) on evening paper, 16 cents; bookwork, 16 to 20 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $8 to $12. 

Austin, Texas.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; book- 
work, 40 cents ; job printers, per week (nine hours), $20. The Statesman, the 
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only morning paper here, has reduced its force two cases a few days ago, and 
runs a slide of two cases a day. The town has been full of subs all fall and 
winter, and consequently work has been very poor. 


Baton Rouge, La.—State of trade, dull at present; prospects, are very 
good; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, ten hours per day, $14. Pros- 
pects are good from now on, as in a few months the legislature meets and 
all state work is done here. 


Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not bright; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 
34 cents; job printers, per week, $14. M. Hodgins was elected at the last 
meeting of Bay City Union as a delegate to Grand Rapids to assist in forming 
a state union. 


Bismarck, N. D.—State of trade, moderate—fluctuates; prospects, im- 
mediate— not good; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening 
papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $18. 
Commencing next October there will be plenty work on state reports till 
legislature meets the following January, when work for it will be plentiful. 

Bloomington, Ill.—State of trade, very good, working full time and over- 
time; prospects, flattering; composition on morning papers, 27% cents; 
evening papers, 25 and 274 cents; bookwork, 25 and 27% cents; job printers, 
per week of fifty-nine hours, $12 to $15; book printers, per week, $12 to $14. 
The book and job offices are all doing a good business with the exception 
of the Bulletin jobroom, which has been closed for the present, the lessees 
having given it up. Other offices are doing a good business with good pros- 
pects. 

Boston, Mass.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $15. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening papers, 334 cents; bookwork, $2.50 per 
day ; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12 to $15. The slight differ- 
ence in price of composition on morning and evening papers would be better 
understood when it is stated that the morning papers are all leaded and 
evening papers are solid. No scale of prices has as yet been put in force by 
the typographical union. 


Butler, Pa.—State of trade, medium; prospects, fair; bookwork, 33% 
cents; job printers, per week of fifty-two hours, $10. 

Charleston, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 37% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week of 
sixty hours, $17. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; bookwork, 37% 
cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15 to $19. 

Chester, Penn. —State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
bookwork, 30cents ; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12. One of the 
dailies pays 27 cents, brevier, while the other pays 28 cents, although in the 
spring both will probably pay 30 cents. 

City of Frankfort, Ky.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 37 cents; evening papers, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 
cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. 

Columbia, S. C. — State of trade, fair to middling; prospects, not too 
bright ; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents ; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-three hours, $15 to $18. 
The state printing has just been completed, but as nearly the whole of the 
extra force on that work has left the city it leaves the field pretty clear for 
home or resident printers. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair only ; com- 
position on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $19. 


Columbus, Ga.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, non-union, book- 
work, 30 cents ; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12 to $15. 

Council Bluffs, lowa.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. At present about two men for 
every Situation.” 

Crawfordsville, Ind.— State of trade, fair; composition on evening 
papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12. 

Danville, Ill. — State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 25 and 30 cents; job printers per week of fifty-nine 
hours, average, $12. The Commercial, the only evening paper in city, 
under management of Edward A. Nye, reduced composition from 25 cents per 
thousand to $9 per week, but promised a raise the first of January, 1892, 
which turned out to be the munificent sum of $10 per week. The union has 
hopes of gaining this office and reinstate piecework, negotiations for which are 
now pending. 

Defiance, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. Defiance Union, No. 281, 
is in good running order, and prospects for future are good. 

Detroit, Mich.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very bright. 
Work in the book and job rooms is very dull, and the result is that the news- 
paper offices are flooded with men. 





Dubuque, Iowa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. The difficulty existing between the typographical 
union and the 7elegraph company was satisfactorily adjusted. 


Duluth, Minn.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, fair; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; job printers, 
per week of fifty-nine hours, $17. Business is rather dull at present, with 
enough men to fill all positions,and more; advise printers to stay away at 
present. 

Durham, N. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week (nine 
hours), $12.50. Work, fair, with plenty of subs. 


Eureka, Cal.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents ; 
job printers, per week, $18. The Pacific Coast has been overrun with 
printers for the past five years, but the indications point to better times this 
year, as many will start to the World’s Fair. 


Fort Worth, Tex.— State of trade, moderately good; prospects, very 
fair; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $18. Pressmen’s wages: cylinder 
men, $18 to $20; platen men, $15 to $17; web pressmen, $25. Plenty of subs 
to do the extras. 

Frankfort, Ind.— State of trade, medium; prospects, good ; job printers, 
per week, ten hours per day, $12. Compositors get from $8 to $9 per 
week. During the past two months work has been plenty, but at present there 
is just enough to keep the regulars busy. 

Frederick, Md.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; job printers, per 
week, $10.50. 

Galesburg, IIl.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; job printers, per 
week, $12 and $15. B. H. Swan, treasurer of No. 288, died on January 11, 
and was buried at Kewanee on the 13th; funeral’ conducted by the union. 
Swan was the ‘‘ad’’ man onthe Republican Register, and was highly respected 
by all. 

Glens Falls, N. Y.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, about the same; 
composition on morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; job 
printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $r1o. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book and job 
printers, per week, $14. At the January meeting No. 39 voted to abolish the 
use of plates, to take effect March 1. Thus far no opposition has been 
encountered, while several of the papers have commented favorably upon 
the action of the union. All the offices are affected save the Democrat. 


Great Falls, Mont.— State of trade, fair; prospects, bright; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 
cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $21. 


Guthrie, O. T.— State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week of sixty hours, $12. 

Halifax, N. S.—State of trade, good; prospects, very good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; €vening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; 
job printers, per week of fifty-four hours, $10. A few good union printers 
would have no difficulty in getting plenty of work here. 


Hamilton, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, none to speak of; 
composition on evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, fifty-eight hours, $10.50. Job hands are working fifty-eight hours 
per week during the winter months at the same wages that they got for fifty- 
four hours. No changes—three evening papers, Spectator, Times and Herald 
—allicent each. The boys in Hamilton are getting anxious in regard to the 
typesetting machines, as they are experimenting on the Rogers in Toronto at 
the present time. 

Hartford, Conn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, uncertain; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. The work has held on very good, but 
cannot say when it will drop off on account of no legislature this year. 

Holyoke, Mass.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, $2 per day; job printers, per week, $15. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not flattering; com- 
position on morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $13. The job office of 
Hunt & Bridgman has been declared unfair andclosedto unionmen. Cause, 
too many apprentices. 


Jamestown, N. Y.--State of trade, very fair; prospects, good; compo- 


- sition on morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 22 cents; bookwork, 25 


cents ; job printers, per week, ten hours per day, $12. A new set of by-laws 
and constitution is now pending adoption before this union (No. 205), and a 
new scale of prices is recommended: Morning papers, 30 cents; evening 
papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; foremen on morning papers, $18; on 
evening papers, $15; job printers, $15. There are quite a number of subs in 
the city, but all have work. 

Jersey City, N. J.--State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition 
on evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week of 
sixty hours, $15. 
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Johnstown, Pa.-—-State of trade, good (for time of year); prospects, 
cannot tell; composition on morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 27 
cents ; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12 to $16. Three daily papers 

-one morning and two evening (each printing a weekly) —and a German 
weekly are the only papers printed here. All apparently thriving. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.-— State of trade, duller than usual ; prospects, better ; 
composition on morning papers, 27 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; book- 
work, 25 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $10 to $12. 


Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, poor ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. Keokuk union revised the scale of prices last 
meeting, to go into effect February 1. It will be an increase of 3 cents per 
1,000, and $1 on week work. 

Lancaster City, Pa.—State of trade, middling; prospects, good; com- 
position on morning papers, $10 per week; evening, $9 to $10 per week ; book- 
work, 28 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $10 upward. Work 
has been very bright up to the end of holiday season. There is only one morn- 
ing paper in the city, and that a penny daily. 


Laramie, Wyo.—State of trade, good; prospects, doubtful ; composition 
on morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 and 45 cents; 
job printers, per week of sixty hours, $21. 


Lexington, Ky.—State of trade, first-class ; prospects, good ; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week of sixty hours, $14. 

Lima, Ohio.—State of trade, fair, nothing rushing; prospects, can’t say 
times will improve; composition on morning papers, 27% cents; evening, 
24% cents; bookwork, 27% cents; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12. 
We organized last May —the 27th, and while our scale is meager enough, it 
is considerable of an improvement over wages paid in our city heretofore. 
We are getting along nicely. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not good; bookwork, 
per week, $16; job printers, per week, $16. The morning and evening news- 
papers are non-union. There are more than enough men here to do all the 
work to be had. A great many come here thinking the town is all union, 
but it is not. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, 
$12; job printers, per week, $12. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, none too good ; composi- 
tion on mornifig papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 
cents ; job printers, per week of fifty-seven hours, $9 to $10. The printing trade 
generally has been active during the past year, very few printers being idle. 
Some months ago a demand was made for 30 cents per thousand on mofning 
papers, which was acceded to by the employers. The price was formerly 28 
cents on both morning and evening papers. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, very quiet ; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening papers, 45 cents; job print- 
ers, per week of fifty-four hours, $20. There are more printers in Los Angeles 
at present than there is any need of, and it would be advisable for the craft 
in general to keep away from here until times brighten. 


Lynchburg, Va.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 
per week of fifty-nine hours, $12 to $15. All the newspaper offices are closed 
to union printers, therefore tourists are requested to give Lynchburg the go by. 

Lynn, Mass.—State of trade, news, poor; jobwork, good; prospects, 
bright ; composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; book and 
jobwork, no scale. Press lockout still unsettled; the business this paper is 
doing is small, and we will ultimately win. Owing to this trouble, our union 
appealed to the executive committee to excuse us from paying Pittsburgh 
strike assessment. 

Marion, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, per week, $9; job printers, per week of 
fifty-nine hours, $12. 

Marysville, Cal.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 37 cents ; evening paper, 35 cents ; foremen on daily papers, 
$20; job printers, per week, $15; job foremen, $20. Marysville Union has 
been formed with a membership of twenty-one, with a fair prospect of ten 
more. All the subs that we can stand at present. 

Massillon, Ohio.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week of fifty- 
nine hours, $12. Work has been fair for several months. Four offices in city ; 
two daily papers, four weekly ; employ about twenty-five hands. 


Meridian, Miss.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, encouraging ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; bookwork, 32% 
cents; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $12. This city has two dailies, 
one religious weekly, and two secular weeklies. Job and book work is in a 
more hopeful condition than for years. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—State of trade, poor, many complaints; prospects, are 
good; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; 
bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $14. The 
many improvements in street railroad must cause a general rise in the values 
of real estate, thus creating a market and causing many to advertise who 
never did before. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair for the fol- 
lowing two months. All papers weekly but one little daily, $14 to$18. Have 
no real job office. 4 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Another large job office has been opened here, and 
a large office that has been a non-union stronghold for fifteen years has volun- 
tarily come into the union. 

Nashville, Tenn.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $18. 

New Albany, Ind.—State of trade, at a standstill; prospects, same; 
composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; book- 
work, 25 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12. Typograph- 
ical Union No. 169 inaugurated a fight against all non-union offices in this place 
at its Jast meeting. While we hardly expect to get any of them in the union, 
the fight has already produced very favorable results. 

Newark, N. J.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents; 
job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $17. On account of the strike in 
Philadelphia and the assessment in New York, this city is now overrun with 
printers, and, in consequence, many fail to obtain work. Would advise 
printers to keep away from Newark for a time. 


New Haven, Conn.—State of trade, dull; prospects, brighter after 
February 1; composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 
cents; bookwork, 35 and 40 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-four hours, 
$15. There is nota strict job office in the city. 


New York City, N. Y.—State of trade, dull; prospects, doubtful ; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
37 and 43 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $18. The ten- 
dency of ‘‘ tourists”’ to flock to the large cities in winter has been greater than 
usual this year, and, as a result, the city has been greatly overcrowded this 
season, while many smaller cities would have been able to supply work to 
more men than were on hand. 

Ogden, Utah.—State of trade, poor; prospects, doubtful; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45; job printers, per week, $18. 

Oil City, Pa.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents; bookwork 27 cents; job 
printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. Business in the job printing line 
has been and is exceptionally good, extra help being necessary in order to 
get work out on time. 

Olympia, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; job printers, per week 
of fifty-four hours, $21. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week of sixty hours, $10 to $14. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, not so good; com- 
position on morning papers, 3634 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week of of fifty-four hours, $11 to $13. The scale of wages here 
is $11 per week, but the government printing bureau, where some two hun- 
dred compositors are employed, pays $12 for day work and $13.50 for fifty 
hours night work. 

Pawtucket, R. I.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging ; 
composition on evening papers, 30 cents ; book and job printers, per week of 
fifty-eight and fifty-nine hours, $1%to $16. State printing is done here by 
E. L. Freeman & Sons, the largest printing plant in the state, employing 
about sixty men, including their lithographing and artotype and photogravure 
departments. There is a fairly strong union here, with a steadily increasing 
membership. All the master printers here are members of the Rhode Island 
Master Printers’ Association, allied to the National Typothete. 


Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, not encouraging; com- 
position on morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 
38 cents; job printers, per week of sixty hours, $15 to $21. Work has only 
been fair here and there have been plenty of men to doit. No. 29's contract 
with the proprietors runs out on March 6, and what the outcome will be can 
only be conjectured. 

Peru, Ind. — State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 28 and 30 
cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12; foremen get from $13 to 
$14 per week of fifty-nine hours. All the offices in this city are in Typo- 
graphical Union No. 97.. This is a strictly union city. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 and 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $16. Electrotype 
finishers receive from $17 to $21; molders, $20. 

Pueblo, Colo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, moderately good; com- 
position on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 
45 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $20. Have quite a large 
number of extra men in town, both job and newspaper hands. 


Quincy, Ill.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 3344 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 and 33% 
cents ; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15 minimum. Business in 
book and job offices has been unusually good for several months, but with 
the close of the year came almost to a standstill. 
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Roanoke, Va.—State of trade, fairly good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
week of sixty hours, sliding scale of $13.50 to $18. 


Rockford, Ill.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening papers, 28 cents; job printers, per week 
of fifty-nine hours, $12 to $15. No. 213 is at present revising its constitution 
and by-laws, and they will soon be in the hands of the printer. 


Rome, Ga.— State of trade, dull; prospects, fair: composition on morn- 
ing papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 25 cents ; bookwork, per week, $12; job 
printers, per week (10 hours) $12. Considerable printing here for a small 
There are two daily papers, evening, with four cases, and morning 
two weeklies, and two job offices, well 


town. 
with five, and extra Saturday; 
patronized. 

Richmond, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $15. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—State of trade, very good; prospects, promising; 
composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; book- 
work, 5¢ cents; job printers, per week of fifty-three hours, $20. 


San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. 

San Francisco, Cal.—State of trade, very bad; prospects, not good; com- 
position on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 45 cents; bookwork, 
4o cents; job printers, per week, $18 and $21. The city is overrun with 
printers to an alarming degree. 

San Jose, Cal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15 to $18. There are 
five daily papers — two morning and three evening ; two union and three non- 
union. The representative papers, the Herald and Mercury, Are union papers 
and are well supported. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—State of trade, but little doing; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per 
week of fifty-nine hours, $12. The union scale for bookwork is 30 cents, tut 
what little law work is done is usually paid for as timework. 


Sedalia, Mo.—State of trade, dull at present; prospects, same; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, 
per week of fifty-nine hours, $12. 

Shreveport, La.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 3244 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16 and $18. Town is well supplied with subs at 
present, but all on the move. 

Sioux City, lowa.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; job printers, per week 
of sixty hours, $16. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—State of trade, slow; prospects, not very bright; 
composition on*morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 33% cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. There are 
two dailies, the Press (morning) is the oldest and the best in South Dakota, 
running nine frames, full Associated Press dispatches (republican). The 
Argus-Leader (evening) is confined principally to the city, running five frames 
(democratic), There are also published here one Norwegian, one Swedish 
and one German paper. 

Spokane, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening papers, 45 cents; job printers, per week of 
fifty-three hours, $21. Spokane is one of the best inland towns in the Pacific 
northwest. In matters pertaining to printing there has been a rather per- 
ceptible dullness for fifteen months owing to the collapse of the boom, but 
matters are brightening up considerably and it is almost a certainty that the 
two morning papers here will become seven-day papers within a month. It 
is expected that a grand rush will be made to the mining districts in the 
Kootenai country adjacent to this section, as great excitement prevails on 
account of the recent rich discoveries of ore. 

Springfield, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 27 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $14. Springfield just passed success- 
fully through a strike for raise in scale of prices, from 28 and 25 to 30 and 27 
cents. 

Springfield, Ohio.—State of trade, very good; prospects, encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, 30 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—State of trade, good in job offices; prospects, good ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition on 
morning papers, 32 cents; -evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week of sixty hours, $14. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, unfavorable; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book- 
work, $14 or 35 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $14 to $16. 
The scale will probably be reduced the coming month to 28 and 32 cents for 
day and night composition respectively. This will be a voluntary reduction 





by the union, it being shown them that the business would not justify the 
continuance of the former scale. 

The Dalles, Ore.— State of trade, quiet; prospects, better; composition 
on evening papers, $15 per week. There is no piecework done in the offices 
here; it is all ‘‘weekwork.”’ There are three offices in the town, two of 
which issue daily and weekly, and one exclusively weekly office, and one 
job office. It is a union town. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, fifty-four hours, $11. Our efforts to get a better book 
and job scale seem to be of little avail. 

Trenton, N. J.— State of trade, excellent ; prospects, will be good until 
about June; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, $14 
per week ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, ten hours per day, 
$14 to $16. 

Uniontown, Tenn.— State of trade, dull; prospects, good; composition 
on weekly and daily papers, per hour, 22 cents; bookwork, per hour, 25 
cents; job printers, per week of forty-eight hours, $10.50. None of the 
printers in this place work by the 1,000 ems, but all work by the week. The 
above is the scale price, but some job printers get $12 per week of forty-eight 
hours. 

Utica, N. Y.— State of trade, rather dull; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% cents; bookwork, 
31% cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $12.50. 

Vincennes, Ind.— State of trade, moderate ; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning and evening papers, $9 to $11 per week; book and job printers 
per week of sixty hours, $8 to $11. There being no scale here at present, I 
cannot give you prices. Weekly work in Vincennes at this stage is very fair, 
and I cannot quote further prices. 

Waco, Texas.— State of trade, dull; prospects, not very flattering for 
next two months; composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening 35 
cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $16.50 to $18. Work has 
not been as good in book and job offices this fall and winter as it generally is, 
accountable, no doubt, to the low price of cotton and : arcity of money. 

West Superior, Wis.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents ; job printers, per week of fifty-inine hours, $17. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, medium; prospects, looking up; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
30 cents; job printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $15 up. The printing 
business in both the news and job line is twenty-five per cent better than last 
year this time. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa.— State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork 33% cents ; job 
printers, per week, $12 to $15; ten hours. 

Wilmington, N. C.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; 
job printers, per week of ten hours, $15. 

Winona, Minn.— State of trade, fair; prospects, very favorable; com- 
position on evening papers, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $13. All 
hands are employed at present and likely to remain so; new dress on Aepudbli- 
can in near future. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, good; prospects, same; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 334 cents; bookwork, 35 
cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. Business seems to be good at pre- 
sent and hope will stay that way little while, at least. The Evening Fost, I 
understand, contemplates moving into larger quarters. Glad to hear of its 
prosperity, and every member of the craft wishes the same. 

York, Pa. — State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 25 cents; evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 20 cents; job 
printers, per week of fifty-nine hours, $9. Typographical Union No. 225 
expects to enforce a new scale of prices in a month or two, as soon as 
arrangements can be perfected. Morning papers pay $7.80 a week. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








WE acknowledge receipt of the price list of wood type, cabi- 
nets, cases, stands, etc., from Heber Wells, No. 8 Spruce street, 
New York. The work is a complete illustrated catalogue of all 
printers’ materials manufactured and sold by this firm, and will 
be sent on application. The complete wood type specimen book is 
printed in another form. 


A NEW CATALOGUE. 


G. Edward Osborn & Co., 393 State street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, have just issued a catalogue and price list of type, print- 
ing machinery and material manufactured and for sale by them, 
and we acknowledge the receipt of acopy. The book contains 
292 pages, and is one of the most complete catalogues of the kind 
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It is neatly bound in leatherette, and its convenient 
Printers 


ever printed. 
size makes it a most handy work for the office desk. 
everywhere are invited to correspond with the firm when needing 
anything in their line. Copies of the catalogue will be sent upon 


application. ee eee eee 


MORE ABOUT FEED GUIDES. 


Edward L. Megill, 60 Duane street, New York, has informed 
this journal, and through it informs the printers of the world, that 
his fingers are still active, and so well squeezed have they been by 
the numerous pressmen all over the country, that he has decided 
to add another to his hand. | It is in the form of the accompanying 
illustration, and spreads out so as to cover 
much more than has heretofore been cov- 
ered by any of the others. It is called the 
14-inch marginal finger. It isshown below 
in connection with the %-inch marginal 
finger already known, doing duty on a sheet 
with so little margin that no other form of 
gripper could possibly do the work. The 
general idea of these marginal fingers is to 
grab a thing that has little or nothing to grab, and by so doing to 
remove without diffi- 
culty sheets with a bor- 
der line running along 
4 LE | close to its edge. La- 

: : bels and like work can 
4, thereby be pulled from 
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a wy esneey ‘ : aes 
the type with positive 
We $ Vein Marginalfingers certainty, and much 
I] stock and time econo- 











a mized. Mr. Megill 
would be glad to send any information on request, either in rela- 
tion to this newest addition to his inventions for the convenience 
of pressmen, or any of the others now on the market. 





WORLD'S FAIR CUTS. 


On another page of this issue appear two cuts of World's Fair 
buildings, from electrotypes furnished by A. Zeese & Co.. 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. This firm has gotten out a specimen 
sheet showing views of the various buildings now being erected on 
the World's Fair grounds, similar to those shown in this number. 
The cuts are made in a number of sizes, and will work well on 
almost any kind of paper. The beautiful supplement sheet sent 
out with this issue, showing a bird's-eye view of the entire grounds 
and buildings of the World's Columbian Exposition, is also a 
specimen of the workmanship of this firm. Parties desiring any 
of the cuts referred to should correspond with A. Zeese & Co. 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE, 1892. 


True and tried friends are always welcome, 
‘‘Vick’s Floral Guide”’ is sure of a warm reception, especially 
when dressed as daintily as this year. The ‘‘ Nellie Lewis” 
nation on the front of cover, and ‘‘ Brilliant Poppies” on the 
back, are unusually attractive, and the numerous colored plates of 
flowers and vegetables are certainly works of art and merit. The 
first twenty-four pages, printed in violet ink, describe novelties 
and speciaities. Send ten cents to James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, 
New York, and procure a copy of this attractive and useful cata- 
logue. It costs nothing, as the ten cents can be deducted from 
the first order. 


consequently 


car- 


THE BENNETT FOLDER. 


Charles E. Bennett, formerly with E. K. Dunbar & Co., mak- 
ers of the Kendall Folder, has severed his connection with that 
firm, and sold his designs and patents on folding machinery, 
joggers and mailers to a new firm at Rockford, Illinois, styled the 
Rockford Folder Company, of which he is the secretary and 
superintendent of construction. 


The new company is now putting 





on the market a machine called the Bennett folder. Mr. John D. 
Waterman, president of the Forest City National Bank, is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the recently formed concern, and Edward H. 
Keeler, of the Rockford Lumber and Fuel Company, its vice- 
president ; and with such men at its head as these, the Bennett 
folder will undoubtedly be pushed rapidly to the front. 





WARNING. 


All persons are hereby warned not to manufacture, sell or use 
a certain so-called ‘‘ patent printer’s quoin”’ purporting to be the 
invention of W. J. Busse, considerable quantities of which we 
have just discovered have been placed on the market by Weber 
& Trivess. This quoin is a deliberate and flagrant infringement 
of letters patent owned by us, and our rights under said patent 
we shall enforce and protect against all parties whatsoever. 

E. P. MOWERS & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop's ‘‘ PRACTICAL 





PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. (ggg Also his ‘* DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘** PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER @& BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 


MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ price 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type 
useful works ever published for 


ASTERN TYPEFOUNDERS and printing material manu- 

facturers wishing to be represented by a hustler who understands the 
business, in Colorado and the West, should address ‘‘HUSTLER 332,’ 
FP. ©. Box 1346, Denver, Colo. 


OR SALE— Established printing office ; cylinder, gas engine 
and four jobbers, in good location, for sale che ap, or will exchange for 
realestate. B. H. ETTELSON, 234 La Salle street, Chicago. 


(ET THEM WHILE YOU 


$2. Sold by H.G. Bishop, Box 13, 
founders. The handiest and most 
printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


CAN.—" Practical Specimens ” 


will soon be gone. Two out of the many: “I have just received your 
book of ‘Practical Specimens,’ and _prize it very highly.”’-—W. PARKER, 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘Most excellent.’’—L GRANGER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Inclose 25 cents in stamps to M’CULL OCH & WHITCOMB, Albert Lea, 
Minn., and get one. Mention INLAND PRINTER. 


Goop OPPORTUNITY to purchase an established job print- 
ing business in Buffalo, N. Y., at about one-half the original cost.; good 
variety of type and accessories. Correspondence solicited. Address, “ BUF- 
FALO,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANT TO BUY a small established newspaper and job office 

east of Pennsylvania. Address, giving description and price, ‘‘ PRINTER,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 

NLY PERFECT” 

GaLLey Lock. Ad- 

justed by one movement of a 


finger ; simple, accurate, durable ; brass ; 
& CO., 11 Ninth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ITUATION WANTED — As proofreader, by a capable, edu- 








CARSON, FENESY 


has no rival. 


cated reader. Bookwork preferred. Address ‘E. B.,”’ care INLAND 
PRINTER. 

PECIMENS— American Exchange unbound sheets, hereafter, 

Vol. IV, 86 cents; III, $1.40 postpaid. ED. H. McCLURE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ANTED — Situation by a pressman. Address A. B. H., 905 


Eighteenth street, Louisville, Ky. 


ANTED—A position to take charge of a pressroom running 

from four to five cylinder presses, by a pressman of fifteen years’ expe- 
rience ; some western city preferred. Can furnish good references. Address 
eli 2 H..” care INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED—A first-class job compositor for fine commercial 

work ; one capable of taking charge when necessary ; state qualifications 

and send samples of best work. Alsoa good cylinder pressman (on fine cut 

work), capable of takiag charge if necessary; state qualifications. Also man 

to operate paper cutter and take charge of stockroom. Only reliable men 

wanted, with references; no bums. GRIFFITH, AXTELL 
Holyoke, Mass. 


& CADY CO., 


ANTED —An AI job man to take charge of office i in western 

town; must be industrious, sober, first-class workman and willing to 
work. Scale wages, $27. Address, with references. “M.,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ANTED—An intelligent, competent job printer ; one with 
some ideas. To the right one a good situation is offered. All classes 
of work. References required. Address ‘‘ W.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED—I want to sell moneyed interest in a business that 

paid good salaries and interest on capital in 1891. Established ten 
years, and business increase each year. Largest business in most prosper- 
ous city of 20,000 people in the state. Will sell only to A No. 1 bookbinder 
or printer or printing house manager of pr actical expe rience, who can give 
good record and manage men. Address ‘‘ PROOF,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


M. ASHTON & SONS, wholesale stationers, Southport, 
England, desire correspondence with publishers abroad of chromo 
almanacs, calendars and advertising novelties. 
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No. 23. $1.25. 


ORIGINAL TAIL-PIECE DESIGNS, 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER, by Charles A. Gray. 











No, 25. $1.25. 


No. 26. $1.25. No. 27. $1.25. 




















No. 28. $1.25. 


ORIGINAL PAGE ORNAMENTS. 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by Will H. Bradley. 
Electrotypes furnished at prices named. 
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MacKellar, Siniths & J ordan (Co. 











Fy cAwarded the 


Highest Prizes 
at Recent 


International SK 
Exhibitions 
“Philadelphia 


()ffice mf oundry 


Nos. 606-614 


Sansom Street 




















Pype of 
Superior finish 


and of the most 


loastingé Quality 
in the World 


\ N estern Branch 


Nos. 328~330 
Yearborn Street 


(Chicago 


Not how Cheap We do not make Cheap Pype nor Cheap Printers’ furnishings. But we do 











make the best ype and Printers’ furnishings that can be made. 


Gur policy has been to upbuild the Printing Craft; and the work and prac- 
ut how Cood ur policy has been to upbuild the Printing Craft; and the work and prac 














tical teachings of this foundry have, during the past fifty years, uplifted 


Plain and Ornamental Pypo¢graphy to a position unequaled in the world. 


Our purpose now is to uphold the interests of Printers, and to save their stocR from impairment in value, 


and their business from harm, by the unnecessary creation of new offices; and therefore we cannot join in 


the wild crusade against common sense and business propriety inaugurated by some other founders. 





@~- Our- Guarantee-the- Record of -a- Century ~© 





[argest Type ‘Foundr r in Z\merica 
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T.W.& C. B. SHERIDAN. 


j 25 Centre and 2, 4 and 6 Reade St., NEW YORK. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 
( 413 Dearborn Street and 136 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 


hompson Wire Stitebers. 














mu 


NU. 


Independent Heads. 


Flat or Round Wire. 


Capacity of each Head same as the 
well-known No. 11. 











Wire and Duplicate Parts always on hand. 
We carry a full line of Bookbindery and Paper-Box Machinery in both 
our New York and Chicago houses. 


BELMONT FOLDING MACHINES, 
“CHAMPION” AND “DEFIANCE” NUMBERING MACHINES, 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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D. J. REILLY & COMPANY, 


O, J. MAIGNE, Surviving Partner, 


324 AND 326 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 

















“PEERLESS” Ame) ACME” 
ROLLER 4 NS ROLLER 
COMPOSITION ~aemeecemzemme COMPOSITION 

















ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR CASTING ROLLERS IN EITHER OF THE ABOVE COMPOSITIONS. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED TO SATISFY THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS. 





RP ALL THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED METHODS FOR CASTING 


ROLLERS EMPLOYED IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 


ACGME Pater Cutters 


SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED HAND AND SELF-CLAMPING. 
COMBINED FOOT AND SELF-CLAMPING. 





IMPROVED AND SUPERIOR 
CONSTRUCTION. 


RELIABLE FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Mths. 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES. 


umm 


- pr _ i | THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


= ‘| ( ; Successors to C, C. Cu1Lp, 
‘S ) \ : : 64 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS., 
\ me ; 
an <- 
i => 
ee 


} 
| 


| 
\ 
I im | A i Z. aenanaiaesiige wii 
San ‘nn Y, 40 sizes and styles of Acme Cutters, Hand and Steam 
NN ‘ Stee. Z y Power, from 28 to 64 inches in width, 


Zip and of the ‘‘ ACME”’ Two-Revolution Presses. 


ON ONTAGUE & FULLER, zezz:\22 tron zoe 


346 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 























Bat IKLe 


Cincinnati, ©). 
New York.  (Hicaco. 
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The Leading Book Manufacturing House of the West. 


BECKTOLD & Co. 


.- GENERAL... 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


— AND <- 


== BOOKBINDERS === 


200-212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 





PUBLISHERS, BLACK TITLES, 
PRINTERS, SIDE TITLES, 
BINDERS, EMBOSSING FOR 
TRADE BINDERS, THE TRADE, 

JOB BINDERS, LIBRARY, 

EDGE GILDERS, NAME LABELS, 
MARBLERS, Erc., Etc. 





SPECIALTIES: 


Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf or Morocco. 


a We make and Stamp Cases for Printers and Pub- - 
& lishers at a distance. We carry a large assortment & 
& of Designs, Ornaments, Letterings, and a stock of ae) 
ae material second to none in the country. LY 





FIRST- CLASS LAW WORK MADE A SPECIALTY. 





ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
YOUR ORDERS SOLICITED. 


BEGKTOLD & GO. 


THE HAMILTON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WO) TYPE 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, 
ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 


Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 
OF ALL KINDS. 
END-WOOD TYPE. NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE. 


Borders, Ornaments, Wood Rules, Cases, Cabinets, Stands, 
Reglet, Furniture, etc. 











PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, METAL TYPE. 


The Hamilton-Boss Lower Case. 
Hamilton's Brass Leader Case. 
; Hamilton's Patent Cutting Stick 


327 & 329 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
FACTORY—TWO RIVERS, WIS. | NEW YORK BRANCH—16 & 18 Chambers St, 


4a Send for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. 





FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE Otto Gas ENcIne 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No CoAL, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 
No DANGER. 





35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 151 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
5-6 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
+“ Where shall I buy Ink? 


The Manhattan Type Foundry este wie ste” 
~ Liberty Machine Works, | Gong hai 


Nos. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Have secured the EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENCIES for 


JM. GALLY'S NEW UNIVERSAL PRESGE 


As perfected by the original inventor and made by The National 
Machine Company, of Hartford, Conn., who are to be the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. They will excel in capacity and 
perfection of structure any presses of the kind ever before made. | 


THE FOREIGN TRADE will be handled by the Liberty | ¢ 
Machine Works. 


ALL AMERICAN ORDERS for Presses or Parts of Presses, | 
old or new style, should be addressed to 


THE MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
52 FRANKFORT STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





... Karly correspondence with Dealers solicited... 





Bingham’s “Star” Roller Composition 


Gives best results, makes a durable roller. Guaranteed to recast. 
40 cents per Ib. 


Bingham’s “Diamond” Roller Composition 

















Used on Job Presses and in damp localities will avoid trouble. 
25 cents per |b. ——__—— — 








BINGHAM’S OVERLAY KNIFE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 


Machine-cast Rollers give the most satisfaction, so patronize 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST CONCERN. 





BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1849, A9 & 51 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. 








Ax 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 


This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 









X 


=| 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 


_ This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. . The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEWNV JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING MACHINERY. 


—_ 
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GeoKXWarther's Sons 


Fertig Laks 
bo down St 
Tew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





F. P. Ellioll ¢ Co. 
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Prices. 
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Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Streef, 
ez ((h1ca$o.e 


HOW TO IMPOSE 
525254 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 
WITHOUT CUTTING. 


UU 
ut 
it 


--- SEND --- 


10 CENTS 


AND 


GET A CIRCULAR 
THAT 
SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 
FORMS. 





7 


























You can lay out on the stone a 
Four-Page, 


BUT 
Can you lay outa Sixty-Four 
Page torm? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Prinler Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 

AS MUCH. 


18838 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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We work by any and all processes. We solicit correspondence from all who want good work. 
J. MANZ & CO., ENGRAVERS, 107 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 





: 
%) 
: 
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WIDE ‘ AWAKE PRINTERS 


Will find mach of interest and value in 


¥¢ 
Tr ENGRAVER dND PRINTER 


THIS Magazine is directla in the line of the most 
important advances in I(lastration and Printing. 

IN the December nomber is an important article on 
“Holiday Boks,” showing the processes most large- 
(a ased. RICHDY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE ENGRAVER GND PRINTER, 


$2.00 a year. 84 Semmer St., Boston, Mass. 
20 cts. a Number. 


{555A ASA) AA) AAS) AS) A) A) A) A) AS) A) 
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W5 wish to purchase a few copies of No. 5 of Volume VIII 
MEK NUMBERS (f (February, 1891); also of No. 1 of Volume vi (October, 


1888), if in good condition. Will pay 20 cents apiece for same. 


lH NAN PRINTER | Write us if you have a copy you wish to sell. 
= INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
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PRICE, $25.00. 


WETTER MUNDERING AGHINES “* 


FOR USE ON PRINTING PRESSES. 


5 ,O0O IN USE! 


The Wetter Numbering Machines are simple in construction, positive in action 
and durable in wear ; there is no feature necessary in a Numbering Machine that is 


not embodied in them. 


A boy can take them apart and put them together again. 


NO’TICE. 


The success of the Wetter Numbering Machine has had the effect of causing other 


Patented May 26, 1885. 
Oct. 16, 1888. 





manufacturers to place infringing machines on the market. 
patents, and have directed our attorneys to bring suit against all persons infringing 
them, as rapidly as evidence of such infringement can be secured. 


We intend to protect our 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Feb., 92. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 








THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 


re PERFORATOR 


Has many points of 
superiority 
over other Machines. 


4° Send for new Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
» 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRONG SLAT CASES COST A LITTLE 


ORE THAN ORDINARY ONES, BUT THEY ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE. 


Cae CA Bl N ETS FILLED WITH ‘‘STRONG SLAT”’ 


2 Yy 
ay et STANDS. 
PRESSES. 3 Tx x © 


nek FOR THE 
“‘CITY’’ STYLE. 
5, IT SELLS WELL. VERY ECONOMICAL. 


ONS REGLET and RULES. 


y x 5 G MADE VERY ACCURATELY. 


BRASS GALLEYS. cr acres 
Ks Ww 


All the best makes 
in the market, 


STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Made of the best stock. 
Excellent workmanship. 


WOOD TYPE, BORDERS anD ORNAMENTS. =) 


Very Superior in Quality. 
Type not pressed, but cut. 


HEBER WELLS, 8 Spruce St., New York. 


all x 
Oe we 





Gero. H. Taytor. James T. Mrx. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
/ WHOLESALE» PA Pp BE = DEALERS 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


We carry a very Complete line of the following: 





Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No. 1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
Document Manila, 
Wrdpping Manila, 
Roll Manila, 
Fine Laid Book, 
Enameled Book, 
Print Papers. 


Cover Papers, 

Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 
Colored Book Papers, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, 
Parchment Manila Writing, 

Railroad Manila Writing, 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 





+ IF f 


. any work requiring fine results, write to us. 


S to what would be the very best Ink to use on 
catalogues, fine illustrations, cut work, or, in fact, 


We 


can give you just the goods required in our H. D. 
Book Ink, of which we sold over 100,000 pounds 


in 1890. 


Che Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI. 
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A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 


three considerations enter in their order: 


| Va Primarily: DURABILITY. 
a Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PRESS 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 


and gets a machine of 





Unequaled Speed of Production, 





Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 


Unmatched Durability. 


~ 





THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 


Represented in Chicago by H.H. LA7THAM, 804 Dearborn St. 
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Tie IN2AND [PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insert 





BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds of 
bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply com- 
plete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 








ions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R. & Co., New York. Mfrs. printing presses, 
electrotype machinery and printing materials. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
wap Bi paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine and 
Fourth streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 





FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Write for 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas.,M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
1o to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand”’ fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 Sharp st., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Uliman & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and works, 
89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland Ohio, U.S.A. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 

Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
The Eclipse and Baltimore Jobber. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Prouty, Geo. W., & Co., 620 Atlantic avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Perfected Prouty Press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


























AND WROUGHT IRON 


QuASES 





Brass Rules, Beads, Slugs 




















AND Petal furniture. 
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TTS HENMAN & CO 
improved from Case Stands 


AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /uter Oceans; 3 a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘Rights’’ are 
one cent for every address in weekly average; 
a mailer $10.25. No agents. Get your send- 
off by writing, Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS, 


ATWATER’'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 
Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, 8.1, 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin st., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth st., 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Illinois Paper Co., 18:1 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writing 
and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vellum 
Bond, Mittineaque, Mass. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont st., Boston, 
Mass. The largest designing and engraving 
establishment in New England. Half-tones a 
specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Filbert 
— Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 


Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 


street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all . 


printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W.H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P., & Co., Atlantic-Pacific Type- 
foundry, Omaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and all 
printers’ wood goods, Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ills. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn.,and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton st., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton st., Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


Stephens’ Printers’ Warehouse. Presses, cut- 
ters, type, cases, inks, etc., 174 Fort Hill 
Square, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
‘*Strong slat’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Duradie. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Osgood, J. H. & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Ameri- 
can compositions. 


(See next page.) 





We wish to call your attention to our latest improved 


OLD-STYLE GORDON JOB PRESS 


built from new patterns, with new method of turning the ink plate and new self-locking 
throw-off. Each press has solid braces in place of the rods commonly used. The side 
rods are forged from steel bars, the cam roller is made of the best tool steel and care- 
fully case-hardened. The shafts are steel. The disk or ink plate is solid and ground 
perfectly true: no time lost in cleaning up and changing ink. We guarantee every press to 
be unequaled in material and finish, also to be the lightest running, most substantial and 
carefully built press in the market. Buy it and you will make no mistake. 


PRICES: 
WAI a sc) s kpdcees sind ss lseoekees $150.00 | kh . Sey ep ie? eee are pee ee $250.00 
ee ee 165.00 BEM scccccddedecnucdastaess 300.00 


- $15 Fountains foreithersize, - $20.00. 


Steam Fixtures - - -00. 
, Overhead Fixtures, Three-Speed Solid Cone Pulley, $15.00. 


Securely boxed and delivered F. O. B. cars Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE CLEVELAND-GORDON PRESS Co., 
71-73 Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 























PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 
Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 


houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth ave., 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, ror Milk street. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 

Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 

Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 

Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Self- 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York ; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chicago, 
328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 
Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada, Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


Baldwin & Wilcox, 173 Monroe street, Chicago. 
All makes of typéwriters and supplies. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter ; 78 characters! Chas. 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. ~ 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
ments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 


WROUGHT-IRON CHASES. 


R. W. Hartnett & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 























BARTLETIE CON ¥ 


COUNTING MACHINES. 


Send for Circular and 


= DURANT < a 
W.N., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 


VERY LOW. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





for that issue. 


THE ENTIRE EDITION 


Of the December, 1891, number of THE INLAND PRINTER, which was 
10,000 copies, is exhausted, and we are now unable to fill orders 
Subscribers to the magazine after this date will 
please begin their subscriptions with the January number, unless 
willing to commence at No. 1 of Vol. IX, and go without the 
December number. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 








Put up only by 
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Geo, M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee, 


The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer, 
=e a 4 4 y' 


warded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887. 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 

Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 


any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. In 
never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity. On 
starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink a | on 
them, or the ink pulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the roll 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work, a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 
Beware of Infringements ! 
nage imitation, said to be just as good, Price, only 50 cents. 
y every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


Inkoleum 


ers 


Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
For sale 


ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
St. Paul, U.S. A. 
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yas CAN SAVE HALF THE TIME «+. 


Usually required to get forms ready, by using Golding Jobbers 
with their Patent Impression Regulators. These presses are built 
for high speed, and when provided with Automatic Brayer Foun- 
tains can be run all day, if necessary, without a stop. With an 


equipment of these presses you can 


P)OUBLE THE OuTrUT OF YOUR PRESSKOON. 





Most of the profit in your business is in the presswork. If you 
can earn anything with presses running at 1,000 per hour, what 
will be the result with machines which can easily be speeded up 
to 1,500 to 2,500? It will pay you to investigate, 


of your old machinery with Golding Jobbers, 


(AND MAKE MONEY FASTER. + 


replace some 
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GOLDING & CO. 


PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIAL, 


45 PLYAXOUTH PLACE 


(FormeERLY THIRD ANVE.), 


CHICAGO. 


Manufactory and Main Salesroom—BOSTON, MASS. 


Bratch Salesroom at PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DELAYS 
ARE NOT ALWAYS 
DANGEROUS. 


Owing to the holiday rush of work and the unexpected 
demand for advertising space, we were compelled to delay 
the publication of our Annual. It will be out soon. 


FOSTER-HYNES Co. 
DESIGNERS, 
i4 PACIFIC AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


M. Barn, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas 


CINCINNAT! TYPR. FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











TYPE, PRESSES 


—anp— 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 





All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











Printers and others can learn it a home, 

eee T0 eee 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
“You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractica/ 


4 \ 
DON T GO TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 
within 100 hours’ study without the 
aid of a teacher, from GOOQDWIN’S 
S C H 0 0 | | BUSINESS MANUAL. (GuaranTEED.) 
‘“‘T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.”’ 
THOMAS TANTISH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 29, 1890. 
bookkeeping.” E. H. Wivper, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 


_ Size of book, 74x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 

Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not a¢ once. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 








- tuuivors PAPER company - 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 
ETcC., ETC., 
181 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE’S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing 
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Our Valuable Map Premium. 


ee 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 











S an inducement to the promotion of clubs in all the larger offices in the United States 
and Canada, we have made arrangements whereby we can furnish the following very 


complete Map as a premium, and make the offer given below: 


..:: To Anyone::.. 


Sending us the names of eight subscribers at the regular club rate ($1.50 per year each), the 
amount, $12.00, to accompany order, we will send by express, charges prepaid, as a premium, a 
reversible PotiricaL AND Unirep States Map, latest edition, printed in eleven colors; size 5 feet 


6 inches by 3 feet 1o inches. ‘This double map contains on one side Neely’s latest United States 


map, showing all counties, railroads, towns and postoffices, and on the other side the following : 


A diagram showing all of the Political Parties, 11 x 66. 

A diagram showing all Presidents and Cabinets, 5 x 66. 

A diagram showing Political Complexion of each Congress. 
A diagram showing Creeds of the World, 13 x 10. 

A diagram showing Standing Armies of each Nation, 13 x Io. 
A diagram showing Naval Tonnage of each Nation, 13x Io. 
A complete map of the World, 13 x 20. 

A map of Central America, 10 x 13. 


a 


A map of Alaska, 10 x 13. 

A map of South Africa, 10 x 13. 

A map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia, 10 x 13. 
A map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan, 10 x 13. 

A complete map of Solar System — best ever made, 13 x Io. 
The Names of all Cabinet Officers, with length of term. 
Pictures of all the Presidents from Washington to Harrison. 
The History of the U. S. Government by Congresses, 


é 
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Read What Recipients of Our Map Say. 


It more than meets my expectations, and is by large odds the 
biggest fund of correct information I ever got for the money.—A. F. 
Milliette, Camden, N. F. 


I received the map all right, and I and my friends who have 
examined it say it is the best they have ever seen. There is more 
information to be gained from it than I thought could be put in a 
map.—Geo. D. Morris, Fersey City, N. F. 


I was very much pleased with the elegant map. Everyone who 
has seen it speaks in the highest termins of its worth as a work of 
reference, and the masterwork of the compiler, the engravers and the 
printers. It is a big offer for a premium, and shows the rapid strides 
Tue INLAND PrINnTER is making as the leading trade journal of the 
“art preservative.’’—Charles F. Graesser, Buffalo, N.Y. 


I am very much pleased with the map, and consider myself 
amply repaid for trouble in getting up club for your valuable t)..de 
journal. The map is very complete, and to those who need -ne :: 
their business it is well worth the price — $5.00— and to all others its 
possession will be a source of pleasure and profit, not “ee | to those 
who travel], but to searchers in political matters.—Geo. P, Penfold, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


I received the map you sent, and am much pleased with it.— 
J. W. Swinburne, Minneapolis, Minn, 


The United States and Political Double Map is received. It is 
the most complete map that I ever saw, and it should demand a wide 
circulation.—Geo, M7, Applegate, Trenton, N. Ff. 


I received the map safely, and will say that it is the best and 
most complete map I have ever seen. It is an undoubted bargain.— 
W. A, Ratcliffe, Chicago. 


I am greatly pleased with the map. It contains a whole fund of 
information — geographical and political. One can study history and 
geography at the same time. Please accept my thanks.—Henry W, 
Paine, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The map is at hand, and was received in good condition. Iam 
very much pleased with it. I think it 1s a volume of valuable infor- 
mation for reference and study. I am surprised at the large number 
of items it contains, and think it well worth the getting up of a club 
for it.—¥. Mountain, Worcester, Mass. 


The map was duly received. Have not had time to examine it 
critically, but I should think it would be of great value to anyone 
who was not fortunate enough to have an encyclopedia.—A. £. Atwood, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Your map has been received. It fills all expectations.—7zos. Y. 
Sydnor, Petersburg, Va. 


— 
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Think of it! 


you will send us a club list of eight subscribers. 
For office or home the map is indispensable. 
Give full street address or postoffice box number, as well as city, 


little effort. It is worth the trouble. 


can begin with any number. 


county and state, to insure safe delivery of papers and the map. 
a club, we will send you the map, and THe INLAND PRINTER for one year, for $3.00. 


en 


We make you a present of this double map (worth $5.00) and send 
it to you /ree of any expense, and guarantee its safe delivery, if 


You can secure this valuable premium with a 
Subscriptions 


If you do not wish to organize 


now a subscriber, or wish the map and do not care to subscribe, send us $1.25 and we will 
promptly forward one to your address. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


212-214 Monroe STREET, CHICAGO. 





If you are. 


yf? 
- iin 


ILLUSTRATION OF MAP PACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT. 
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The Babeoek Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
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‘“‘HIGH FOUNTAIN” BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 














Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 & 10 Tribune Building. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 & 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Look at These Comparisons 








IF THE QUALITY OF YOUR PRESSWORK IS BETTER THAN THAT OF YOUR COMPETITOR, THE PUBLIC 
WILL FIND IT OUT, AND WILL PAY YOU A BETTER PRICE THAN THEY WILL HIM. NOW THE ROLLER 
IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN PRESSWORK. WHY EXPEND THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS ON 
FINE PRESSES TO IMPROVE PRESSWORK, THEN WASTE IT ALL BY USING INFERIOR ROLLERS ? 


DON’T IMAGINE THAT ALL ROLLERS ARE ALIKE BECAUSE THEY ARE THE SAME SHAPE. SOME 
ROLLERS WOULD BE DEAR TO USE IF YOU GOT THEM FOR NOTHING. 


FROM AN ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW, IT PAYS TO HAVE THE BEST. IT IS LOSS TO THE OFFICE 
TO HAVE ANYTHING ELSE. 











THE OLD METHOD. 


The above cut illustrates the old, well-known and laborious method ot forcing rollers, 


with all their imperfections, one at a time, from the molds. Observe the comparison as 


illustrated by photograph on opposite page. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 


4 M | 
ee 22 & 24 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE 


CHICAGO. 
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and Draw Your Own Conclusions. 








N "T USE ROLLERS WITH PINHOLES OR ROLLERS OUT OF SHAPE UNLESS D O N ‘T 
DO YOU PREFER THEM; PEOPLE OF TRUE BUSINESS DISCERNMENT 





Wf We don’t guarantee our rollers to last forever, to be proof against changes of weather, or abuse 
in their use. But we will give you rollers of a superior kind, made by a method 
that you must acknowledge is the ONLY way a roller SHOULD be made. 





THE NEW METHOD (tue way we voit) catteo ‘* DISCHARGING THE GATLING.”’ 


rollers are solid and cold, which is in thirty minutes after they are cast, the extra bottom is removed and they slide 

out by their own weight, through a hole in the floor, and are caught by workmen below. By this process we can 
return your rollers shortly after receiving the stocks, and give you rollers such as never were and never can be produced by 
the old obsolete methods. The rapidity with which these machines can be filled and emptied and their resemblance to Gatling 
Guns is why they are called by that name. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 
22 & 24 Custom House Piace, CHICAGO. 


(FOURTH AVENUE.) 


6”: cut illustrates the zew way of drawing rollers from the molds, and is called ‘‘ Discharging the Gatling."" When the 
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FOR RENT 














Ground Floor and Basement of building 212 and 214 


Monroe St., Chicago. 


the clear. 


Size of floors, 45 by 178 feet in 
Heat and elevator service included in lease. 


Excellent location for paper house or similar line of 


trade. 


The four upper floors of building are occupied 


by THE INLAND PRINTER and The Henry O. Shepard 


Company, 


Printers and Binders, and a number of 


paper houses and printing offices are located in the 


immediate vicinity. 


For terms and particulars, address 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, 


212-214 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE WORLD'S COLL 


Supplement to Tue InLanD PrintER— February, 1892. 
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YS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. 


Drawn and Engraved by A. Zezse & Co,, Chicago. 
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J.D.BUTLER § S 
PAPER @ 4 


Now Settled in Our 
New Quarters .... 
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DEPARTMENT. 




















ENVELOPES. 


FANCY STATIONERY. 
COMMERCIAL CARDS. 
RULED GOODS. 


Send -- COARSE PAPERS: 


for 4 d ildi 
_  fnoaraicasce| Building Papers. 
atalogue. A Cae OY Sy) Twine. 


Prompt attention 
given to 
every order. 








Roll Print for Perfecting Presses. 





rear 
_ CHICAGO. 
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Geo. Il. TayLor. James T. Mrx. 


- ThbINOIS cis PAPER co COMPANY: Geo. H. Taylor & Go. 
ieiehicteaieens amie POPER beaters 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, | Sis es i Mntavne Si., Shien. 


ao. oa. : 
- We carry a very Complete line of the following: 








Soe Cover Papers Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
181 MONROE STREE T, Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No. land 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
_ 18 ee —_— iy yee sare we — — 
0.18. & 00 te an ntec rapping Manila 
CHIC AGO, ILL. No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, ‘ 
. Colored Book Fan eye Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS | Railroad Manila Writing, 
for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES. 


specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. i 
Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book, 


KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











PULSIFER, 
JORDAN & CoO. 


BOSTON, MASS. or : FOR 


WATERMARKS. : we ; SAMPLES. 























WHOLESALE DEALERS AND 
+» « MANUFACTURERS OF.. 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 
sized, rule nicely, write easily, 

erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 

——- good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


RAVELSTONE fection tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses ceaaeciinniad These papers are also put 
D pap 
e up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes 


I; ~ 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAKING GOODS TO WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
ORDER AND TO SPECIALTIES. adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial] 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up folded, 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





e SP c ES z= D. ; 
CORRESPONDS NO SOLiIOrr em The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 





M. Bar7TH, Pres. W. P. Hunt, Treas 


FRENCH LINEN. 
CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY, A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 


500 SHEETS TO REAM. 


sigeans ni eciahiamaiand . Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
I YPR E, I R E Ss S E Ss We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 


10 Ib, Cap. 
12, 16 lb. Demy. { “ . 
16, 20 Ib. Folio. WOVE, { 14, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds, |”) 23s ae Gea. | %6 20 Ib. Royal. 


20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


10, 12 Ib. Cap. 


——— Ap 





All Goods First Class, a sia at pens to suit the times. | PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. | CH ICA G O PAP E R e- O MPA NY, 
201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED 18601. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS ++ 
est- ELAT AND FOLDED "mm 


themselves as un- 











excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -—— 
LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanert 








color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 





service are essential. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. « » MANUFACTURERS... 
DALTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





-For SALE 1n CHICAGO By 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. axo BRADNER SMITH & CO. 





W.B. ConKeY Company, 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS r.P. Elioll @ (o. 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


vaWe 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


{ 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, | 


FRANKLIN BUILDING: \ 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 























| 
CHICAGO. | 
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Geeta) «THE ROSBACK 


. IMPROVED 
superiority 


over other Machines. 

















ee a 
&9>°Send for new Descriptive “a"avavarvavare> 


Circular and Price List. 


F.P.ROSBACK, Nos. 208 and 210 Randolph Stree, 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 


37, 39, 41 South Canal St., , pS ( h I Cc ae O SSF 
: Va 2 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 








RECEIVED 


AT THE 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


> 
\ Wi ad, 
\ \ = ’ 
\ =| 


— eee a P — ” Bet 


THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 

EXPOSITION OF THE 

OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 

somemameen 

THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. Brown Paper Co.” 





A! - & 

THE pie Me 
M4; AWARDED. 9, 

y eo Ss 2 


—=—= AMERICAN INSTITUTE == 


NY) 4/NEN——=~_ 


NOVEMBER, 1880, 





For LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 
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THE FIVE LEADING MAGAZINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARE 


Che Century, 
Darper’s, 
Scribner's, 

Cosmopolitan, 
St. TRicholas. 


e @ 


ALL OF THE CUT INK USED ON THESE 
~ MAGAZINES IS MANUFACTURED 


BY 


FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


e¢@ 


We consider it unnecessary to say anything further in regard 
to the quality of our Inks. 





FREDERICK H. LEVEY & Co. 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, 

NEW YORK. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 


THE “DISPATCH.” 
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FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cinder and Lithographic 


_PATENT AIR- “SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. 


THE “ OPTIZMXUS.”" 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 
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We work by any and all processes. 


483 











We solicit correspondence from all who want good work. 


J. MANZ & CO., ENGRAVERS, 107 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 





POWER érecue.* 
THE Otto Gas Encine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 








CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GauécEs, 
No ENnGineEeERr, 
No DANGER. 





35,000 IN USE! 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 151 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Leading Book Manufacturing House of the West. 


BECKTOLD & Go. 


GENERAL .. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


— AND — 


———: BOOKBINDERS = 


200-212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


| 


BLACK TITLES, 
SIDE TITLES, 


PUBLISHERS, 


PRINTERS, 

BINDERS, EMBOSSING FOR 

TRADE BINDEBS, THE TRADE, 

JOB BINDERS, LIBRARY, 

EDGE GILDERS, NAME LABELS, 
Erc., Etc. 


MARBLERS, 





SPECIALTIES: 


| Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf or Morocco. 


We make and Stamp Cases for Printers and Pub- 
lishers at a distance. We carry a large assortment 
of Designs, Ornaments, Letterings, and a stock of 
material second to none in the country. 





FIRST- CLASS LAW WORK MADE A SPECIALTY. 





ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY GIVEN. 
YOUR ORDERS SOLICITED, 


BECKTOLD & CO. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 








A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 


three considerations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 


Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 


THE WHITLOCK PR 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 


and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 





Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 





Unmatched Durability. 

















THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 





Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 3804 Dearborn St. 








THE AULT & WIBORG Co. 
NEW YORK CINCIN NAT! CHICAGO 





THE AULT & WIBORG C9 
new york CINCINNATI cyicaco 





BRILLIANT RED DEEP, $3.00. 333-00. ) 





VELVET GREEN DEEP, $2.00. (191I-90.) 





BRIGHT RED, %6.00. ( 296-34.) 





THE AULT & WIBORG C9 
new york CINCINNATI cyicaco 





OLIVE GREEN LIGHT, $1.50. (17-478. ) 





THE AULT & WIBORG C2 
wew york CINCINNATI cyicaco 





ENGLISH VERMILION, $2.00 ( 293-42.) 





PRESERVE THIS SHEET. —— 


Dm MORE To FOLLOW. 4g 


f" 


JOB BLACK, $2.00. (335-60. ) 








THE AULT & WIBORG C° 
new york CINCINNATI cyicaco 





PURPLE, R $56.00. (336-98. ) 





THE AULT & WIBORG C° 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





RED BROWN LAKE, $3.00. (326-41. ) 











DARK BROWN, $2.00. (19-845. } 














THE AULT & WIBORG C° 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





BURNT SIENNA, $1.50. (19-355. ) 
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GeolWathers Sous 


Feruting Inks 
bo down St. 
New York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





CME Self-Clamping Paper Cutter. 









NITION SS 


FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 
BOx MAKERS, Erc. 


we 
— T 5 


UG AU: 


f is strong and powerful; runs very easy by 


hand or power. It is very rapid, saving half 


rf 





the time in trimming books and pamphlets, 
and does all classes of work. Made 28 and 32 


inches in width. Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 


ee  — —— 
= 7 - MANUFACTURERS OF 


40 sizes and styles of Acme Cutters, Hand and Steam Power. 
from 28 to 64 inches in width. 


64 Federal Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 





MONTAGUE & FULLER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


28 Beade St.. NEW YORK. 


STEAM AND HAND. 345 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 
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Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping, oe 
Half-Tone, 
Zine Etehing, 
Wax Engraving. 


+ DEALERS IN: - - 


Brass Rule, Leads, Slugs and 


Metal Furniture. 


Tools 
; Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





ra ry 


Hy 
| 


Bi, tt ! 
ba, ol fri a 


- JOHNSON THOMPSON BOSTON 


A NEW CYLINDER PRESS embracing the following valuable features: Front delivery, printed side up, close to the feeder’s 
eye ; perfect hair-line register at 2,500 impressions per hour ; bed driven by direct crank ; four form rollers ; table distribution ; throw-off ; 
back-up; extremely simple and durable; convenient to make ready; designed to cover the finest grades of letterpress printing, 
including color work. 

EXCEPTIONAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to introduce this new machine. Please correspond for particulars. It will 
be furnished to responsible houses on thirty days’ free use and trial at our risk, returnable at our expense if not as represented. 

Please send for catalogue embracing our Self-Feeding Job Presses and our Paper Slitting and Rewinding Machinery in various sizes. 

Builders of Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Press for half-tone and other fine printing, in 


four regular sizes up to 43 x 60 inches. 


| Sponeaelge ned drineauil THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO., 20 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


CABLE ADDRESS—REDDIK, Boston. 





ee aa F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





F. Wesel & Co., N.Y 


tyra teclyid Printers’ /f\aterials and Supplies, 


BRASS GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
WROUGHT-IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITER MACHINES, 
PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 
METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List — the most complete book out. 





No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Bingham S “Star” Roller Composition 


Gives best results, makes a durable roller. Guaranteed to recast. 
40 cents per Ib. - 
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Bingham’s “Diamond” Roller Composition 


Used on Job Presses and in damp localities will avoid trouble 
25 cents. per 1b. —————— 














BINGHAM’S OVERLAY KNIFE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 


Machine-cast Rollers give the most satisfaction, so patronize 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST CONCERN. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 


49 & 51 ROSE ST., NEW YORK 





THE pene is — & CARVER.” 


The Most 
Durable, 
Accurate, 
Reliable, 
f Compact 
Al PAPER CUTTING 
ix MACHINE 


ON THE MARKET. 


C. R. CARVER, 
THIRD ano CANAL STREETS, 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





Write for References, Prices, et 
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“Nothing Succeeds : 
like Success!”’ ieee KEYSTO N E 














FRANK TOUSEY, BS - .. New York City. 
New Paper Box Co., .. = - 
SCARBOROUGH & MorrIs,.. 
GirscH & ZENKE, >. oe ss 
Gro. McKissin & Go., .. oe = id 
Geo. H. BUCHANAN, .. = Philadelphia, Pa. 
KEYSTONE WATCH CASE Co., ie - 
THE Paut Morris SupPty Co., 

Cuas. H. Ettiott & Co., .. . x3 v3 
D. J. GALLAGHER & Co., .. oe 45 ’ 





A CATALOGUE of all 
Machinery will be mailed 


WE CHALLENGE ALL COMPETITION on a 2 2&2 6 6 
quality of construction and adaptability to work. A AAAA 


INVESTIGATE our claims for the Keystone, unless 


price alone is to influence your purchase of a Cutter. BEARS OUT THE TRUTH OF THIS SAYING. 


SANBORN’S MACHINERY IS EVERYWHERE RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD. 





WE POINT WITH PLEASURE TO THE FOLLOWING PARTIAL LIST OF KEYSTONE PURCHASERS: 


GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, 





- ay, See 


Dunvap & CLarK (two), .. Philadelphia, Pa. | W. B. BurForp, ss -. ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
CoLEMAN PRINTING HOUSE, .. Reading, Pa. | LouisviLLE Lituo. Co., - .. Louisville, Ky. 
Cuas. F. HELLER, * a -_ FS ‘¢ | Lowrie & Buack, .. ns we .- Elgin, Il. 
HENNEGAN & Co., .. oi .. Cincinnati, Ohio. | TIERNAN-HAVENS PtG.Co., .. Kansas City, Mo. 
WESTERN METHODIST Book CONCERN, ‘‘ “| A.D. Atpripcz & Co., .. -» Dallas, Texas. 
A. 3; Gor &Go.,..... Chicago, III. | LaninG Printinc Co.,.. ste Norwalk, Ohio. 
F. P. Etuiott & Co., .. os is e «| A. Horn & Co., x ed .. Richmond, Va. 
A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER Co., nis 4 | WAGNER Bros., .. re as .. Freeport, Ill. 7 | . 
P. J. GIESEN,.. oe - .. St. Paul, Minn. | “Nationa Economist,” Washington, D. C. 


CuHas. WEINHAGEN & Co., | 








our Hand and Power Cutters and our Bookbinders’ 
to any address upon application 








69 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 
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C. POTTER, Jr. 
H. W. FISH. 
J. M. TITSWORTH. 
D. E. TITSWORTH. 


TE DOTTER | 


WEB PRINTING AND FOLDING MACHINES, 








FLAT-BED PERFECTING, 
LITHOGRAPHIC, 

TWO-REVOLUTION, two AND FOUR ROLL, 
DRUM CYLINDER 


PRESSES & 


sw ARE ACKNOWLEDGED 
ANS == MONEY MAKERS. 











C. POTTER, Jn. & Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 12 AND 14 Spruce STREET, 
| 362 DEARBORN STREET. NEW YORK. 
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Oy STRONG SLAT CASES COST A LITTLE DONT G0 2 TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 






—1 MORE THAN ORDINARY ONES, BUT THEY ARE WELL WORTH THE PRICE. 
Printers and others can learn it a¢ home, 


ak CABINETS FILLED WITH ‘‘STRONG SLAT”’ ees T0 tnt ) within roo hours’ study without the 
aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 


Gy ‘ IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
Sans, STANDS. arte SCHOOL BUSINESS MANUAL. (cuaranrzxp. ) 


5, IT SELLS WELL. "VERY ECONOMICAL. 






PRESSES. 7 1X 
se 
BRASS GALLEYS. 3 y 


‘«T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
Ny REGLET and RULES. weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
i MADE VERY ACCURATELY. you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.” 
NONE BETTER. Tuomas TantTisH, Skowhegan, Maine, March ag, 1890. 





All the best mak . 
in the sachot. ssl Or yw ‘*You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractica/ 
:. INKS,  40ckkeeping.” E. H. Wivper, bookkeeper for 
STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 4 y PS Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 


Size of book, 74x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
lik richly bound ; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
YY ber 6, 1891. Price, $3.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 


Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not at once. Address all orders to 


x THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
HEBER WELLS, 8 Spruce St., New York. alla 212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


= (Hite: Stitching Machines 


Made of the best stock. Or N\s 


Excellent workmanship. 


WOOD TYPE, BORDERS AND ORNAMENTS. 


Very Superior in Quality. 
Type not pressed, but cut. 
















PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888; JULY 16, 1889. 























(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - . Price, $125 
No. 1 Power be = ee os = ss s i * - s a “ 150 
No. 3- se se “6 se ae oe as in a pa " ie - “sé 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 14 inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, os 600 








E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Sf. loouid Srinting Onk OQWorks. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 


49] 














PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPHIC 








Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St., 


VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. 


ST. LOUIS, MoO. 





Office—210 Olive Street, 





lew Paging and funbering Machine 


The most reliable and simple 
machine in the market where con- 
secutive, alternate and repeated 
numbering is required. 

With or without power, or both 
if desired. 

Over 400 machines in use. 

Figures cut to suit customers. 

Repeaters furnished with every 
machine. 


JAMES ROWE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


79 JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 





HOW TO IMPOSE 
S==525554 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 


WITHOUT CUTTING. 


- SEND - -- 





OU 


VT] 10 CENTS 


AND 








UL 


t 6 
1 12 


UL 








| i GET A CIRCULAR 


THAT 





I I SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 


FORMS. 








You can lay out on the stone a 


Four-Page, 


BUT 


Can you lay outa Sixty-Four 


Page form ? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Printer Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 
aS MUCH. 


212 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





















4 er fsa a 
~- yr) 
ta 








“Pat 0-P10(ess 
7 


“phoTo- -ELECTROTYPNG. 


MUG.eG aie | 
qi J 


LIVE STOCK ano 
« POULTRY CUTS! 


LING ING ING ING, 
NZRZNINININ 





STOCK and POULTRY CUTS ever issued. 


LI, 
17r 





Rs Mailed promptly on application. 
Bx ‘ 
a A. ZEESE & CO. 





Se! 
ray) 


NEW CATALOGUE JUST OUT. 


The most complete specimen book of LIVE 


-351 Dearborn St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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har Tone 
ZINC-ETCHING, | 
»WVOOD and 

METAL ENGRAVING. 

DESIGNING 















—aa— 


SQ 





2" CHIGAGO, 


WE BIND 
- BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 





WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 





STATEMENTS, WE DO 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
BOOKS, ETC. STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Is A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 


STEPHEN McNamara, 





dia Our Rollers 





























aaa 
Pe Me Used in many 
We Ship r , of the 
fo all parts of the Ip c al fe CS Iseading Houses 


“a? | Rollers +4) civ 


pay Express one 


od el 
or Freight both : ee ees 
































Ways. a VAN BUREN AND ee 39s. 
«CHICAGO, TL. 





Using only the Best Materials and working under the most approved formulas, we Guarantee Satisfaction in all cases. 





WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 
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inducement to the promotio f club lar 


ind Canada, we have mad ! wemel 





complete Map LS l premium. ri ) the IT ¢ n 
I I 





Sending us the names of eight subscribers at the res club rat 7 
amount, $12.00, to accompany order, we will send y e) , charg 
reversible PonLirricAL AND UNITED Strat Map, latest edition, printed in ‘ven feet | 


6 inches by 3 feet 1o inches. Chis double map contain Neely Stat i 
° : ° . ’ ' 4 
map, showing all counties, railroads, town nd postoftice j 
| 
4 


\ diagram showing all of the Political Parti ( LI f Ala f 1 i 


n showing all Presidents and Cabinet \ pn of Sou I eutheh 
sa 

; 3 

Lie 

13 \ [ I I “| 

B 

A 





\ diagram showing Political Complex 
\ diagram showing Creeds of the Worl 


\ diagram showing Standing Armies of eac F 
\ diagram <howing Naval Tonna f eac ti u 
\ complete map of the Wot i 
é I 
\ map of Central America, 1 f ¥ 
\ hy 
j _ o 
ee : i 
i Y 
fr Up 
4 . 2 


Read What Recipients o 


=> 
O 
C 
~~ 
9) 
. 
Y) 
9) 
b 

















It more than meets my expectati u 
yiggest fund of correct information I ever got for the < 
WUilliette, Camden, N. a 

I received tl may ll i I es 
xamined it say be é é Tl a 
information to be d f: t | 7 

ip n Vv, rs Cit 

I was very much ple ised wit the elegant may I 

seen it speaks in the hig terns of its wort 
reference, and the masterwork of the compiler, the e1 - 
printers. Itis a big offer for a premium, and shows t | a 
[THE INLAND PRINTER is making tl leading trad 0 
‘art preservative.’’—Charles /. Graesser, Buffal 7 

I am ver nuch ple t map, and ¢ = 
imply repaid for trouble in g ng upclub for y a 

urnal, The map is very te, and to t 
their business it i el ice $ nd t I 
I ession will be f plea ind 4 t 
ho travel, but t irche in |] i 4 te ( 
ock port, } 
I received the map you sent, 
W. Swinburne, Minneapolis, Minn i 
ee ee oe 
3 9 ] C4) I ase hl . ’ , 
t J We make yo i pre el qdouvile 1a] 
Think of it] ee d ubibons 
QO YOU itt eS | 1 cLilct 
you will send us a club list of eight subscribe You ¢ cur 
little effort. It is worth the trouble. For office or home t map is Inaispens S 
can begin with any number. Give full street hare or postoitice box numb 5 
county and state, to insure safe delivery of papers and 
a club, we will send you the map, and Tue I» P 


now a subscriber, or wish the map and do not ¢ 


promptly forward one to your address \ 





THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers 


212-214 MONROE 








‘LINOSSIJ ‘SINO’] ‘IS ‘ANVANOD ONIAVAONY SYaANVS Aq ssad01d 9u0}-jJ,eY Jo usuItvads 
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THE MAN WHO WALKED. 





Like the man in the story who walked so far that at last there 
was no man left—only a physical need for rest— there are many 
printing presses which have been used so long that all there is left 


2s the need of a new one. 

When you buy that new press, remember that you can deliber- 
ate many times but decide only once. Hear all stories ; get all sides; 
and choose understandingly. 

We are never afraid of losing an order if our press is szmply 


admitted to consideration. 
You can’t pull a man over with a single piece of cotton thread, 


but if you have pieces enough, you can weave them into a solid 
rope that shall prove irresistible. 

That is the secret of our receiving so many orders. Not one 
argument, but #/¢y,; not ome patented improvement, but a score ; 
not oe exclusive appliance, but a dozen at least. 

What wonder that the works at Westerly have just compelled 


a second enlargement in eighteen months. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
‘ 8 Spruce Street, New York. 
174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 


D. H. Cuampiin, Western Manager. 


6-2 
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UR PREPARATIONS for photo-engravers are carefully made of the very 
best mateti:us. The formulas are the results of long experience. They 
are not kept secret, but are furnished to our customers when desired. 
Our book on photo-engraving, which contains all of them, is now in 
press. We manufacture everything required for this business, also a 
complete line of machinery and supplies for electrotyping and stereo- 
typing. Our “Few Words” circulars on any of these subjects mailed 
free on request. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
303-305 NORTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS. 





=" IRON WORKS, “<4 


pees BUFFALO, N.Y. 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 
PRICE $175.00. 


















SS SSS 


WN 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


A a 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


e® MACHINERY. 


alZ 


WN 
~J al 


ee A | 


Sraices. © BARNHART “BROS. & SPINDLER, GP tis ano t17 rer ave, CHICAGO. 
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OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
BANK NOTE ano 
PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
eee 
Yo ¥ “Y, Le ete Sow 
ei) (O06 Od &% ONG so SHO 0 5)(O6 505) 


(OY) 


| — Casons Rae 0. 
s cet oo == Fiolvoke Mass. « 2OCOO 


‘yg : \ MANUFACTURERS OF 


' 
' 
Ld ‘ 
> ‘ ’ 
( >, ‘ ‘ 
aS N ‘ 
‘ , 
. ’ 
. ‘ 
. - 
s 
eg Pe 
eke = b 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND. 
MERCANTILE BOND. 
WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS “e ” 
AnD BRISTOL BOARDS. SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 





WATERMARKED 





PRICE, $25.00. FOR USE ON PRINTING PRESSES. 


= Ge 
EV S| 


\s neo e 5,000 IN USE! 


MS tie The Wetter Numbering Machines are simple in construction, positive in action 
and durable in wear ; there is no feature necessary in a Numbering Machine that is 
not embodied in them. A boy can take them apart and put them together again. 


NO'’TICE. 


The success of the Wetter Numbering Machine has had the effect of causing other 
manufacturers to place infringing machines on the market. We intend to protect our 
patents, and have directed our attorneys to bring suit against all persons infringing 
them, as rapidly as evidence of such infringement can be secured. 





Patented May 26, 1885. 
ei Oct. 16, 1888. 








JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 & 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





J. W. OSTRANDER, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF —— 


| | 
Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
—» MACHINERY <+— | 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 


DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 


7Z and 79 Jackson Street, 











Our new General Circular, ‘‘D D,’ ’ shows specimens of ‘Mossty pe, Photo- 
i. H I CAGO engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send stamp 
° for copy. Send stamp for our very complete list of Holiday Cuts now ready. 
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HE value you obtain in a 

T machine is of much greater 
importance to you than the 
price you pay for it. Broad claims 
do not constitute value. Examine 
@) into the construction of the ‘ Per- 
fected Prouty,’’ and, among other 
things, compare it in the following 
respects with any other job press 

in the world: 

The weight of the ‘‘ Perfected 
Prouty,”’ size for size, is greater 
than that of any other job press, 
and much greater than that of most 
other job presses. The weight is 

put where it does the most 
good, and not into heavy 
counter-weights. — 


THIS MEANS SOLIDITY AND STRENGTH. 


The wearing surfaces are greater in length and size than in any other 


job press. — 
THIS MEANS LONG LIFE. 


All the frame bearings subject to wear are provided with heavy bushings, 
as is the case with no other job press. — 


THIS MEANS AN INDESTRUCTIBLE FRAME. 


Double Gears and Pinions prevent the twisting strain to which 
all other job presses are subject, give a direct application of the power to 
the main cranks, and add still further to its strength and durability. 

The above and many other points, such as the quality of the material 
and workmanship, etc., etc, — 


MEAN INCREASED COST OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Notwithstanding this, the ‘‘ Perfected Prouty’’ is little if any higher in 
price than any other job press of merit. You simply pay a smaller profit 
and receive a greater value, besides obtaining a machine possessing valuable 
points to be found in no other job press at any price. 

Descriptive pamphlet on application. 


GEO. W. PROUTY & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 




















620 Atlantic Avenue, - 


THE HAMILTON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


W2OD TYPE 


PRINTERS’ WOOD GOODS, 
ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 


Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 
OF ALL KINDS. 
END-WOOD TYPE. NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE. 


Borders, Ornaments, Wood Rules, Cases, Cabinets, Stands, 
Reglet, Furniture, etc. 











PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, METAL TYPE. 


The Hamilton-Boss Lower Case. 
Hamilton's Brass Leader Case. 
Hamilton's Patent Cutting Stick. 


327 & 329 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 
FACTORY—TWO RIVERS, WIS. | NEW YORK BRANCH—16 & 18 Chambers St. 


8° Send for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. 





THE UNION + + 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


337 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


COPPER 
AMALGAM 
TYPE 


( 


ON TRE POINT SYSTEM. 


On our Roman and Old Style ee Amalgam Type, 25 
per cent discount. 

On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and Brass 
Rule, 30 per cent discount. 

For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers who 
have opened credits with us, we allow an extra § per cent discount 
on the net of invoices. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Set in 12, 18 and 24 point Atlantic. Series, $10.00. 


























avin 
BNO 
Pad 
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Regan Electro Vapor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 


NO FIRE! 


— NA oy 
ee OKO 


NO BOILER! % »% 
NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 


Operated by an Electric Spark from Small Battery. 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 

Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 


q 
Ea 








CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


ee - THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Racine Automatic Engine 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 


++ BUY OF US 
Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 
under, Mounted on One Base. 
8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 


















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
oil. Engines and Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- 
ers. For prices address 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 
Racine, Wis. 





ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 

Can we send you samples? Don’t forget 
that we are the Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


179 Monroe STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


406 N. THIRD STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 





| 
| 


| 





EDWD L.MEGILL,° 324332" 


THE ORIGINAL INTRODUCER. 
PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER. 


My 
Trade Mark 
on 
every Packet. 





Sold by 
all 
Dealers 
and 
Type Founders. 














GAUGE PINS, ETC., FOR JOB PRESSES. 


In Variety there is Choice. 


‘““SPRING TONGUE.” ‘““SCREW ADJUSTING.” ‘“* FLEXIBLE.” 
‘*ORIGINAL.” ‘““GOLDEN STEEL.” ‘*HOOK.” 
‘““TWO-PRONG.”’ ‘*SINGLE PRONG.” ** BRASS.” 


Solid Brass Gauges. Pointed Tongues. 
Gauge-Pin Drawers. 


EXTENSION FEED GUIDES. PARALLEL FEED GUIDES. 
RADIATING SHEET SUPPORTERS. 
GENUINE GRIPPER FINGERS. 
ADVANCEMENT. 


LOW PRICES. SUPERIOR QUALITY. - 




























OVER 500 IN USE. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


THE BMMERICH 


—+« IMPROVED @-— 


Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


12x20, 14x 25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54, 


Ba- Write for Prices and Particulars, ~@& 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE SCOTT FLAT-BED PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE.— Class K. 


This machine will print both sides of the sheet in perfect register. It will do excellent work at double the speed of a two-revolution press. 
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THE SCOTT PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS.— Class GN. 


This machine is especially adapted for stationery and jobbing work. It can be easily and expeditiously operated, will give a per- 
fect impression and register. The construction is first-class throughout, with our well-known bed movement, air cushioning cylinders, 
trip of impression at will, oscillating feed gauge, table, rack and screw distribution, and many conveniences which tend to make an 
efficient, durable and reliable machine. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


New York Office, Times Building, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


— PRINTING MACHINERY... —= 
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Specially designed for the use of JOB PRINTERS 
for consecutively numbering Tickets, Checks, 


BATES TYPOGRAPHIG NUMIBERING UACHINE, === =< 


one inch square. 


from 1 to 100,000, 


tion ‘‘No.’’ or other characters. 





made ENTIRELY of STEEL. 


6th.—It is the ONLY type-high machine made with 
HARDENED and TEMPERED steel figure-wheels. 


For sale by all Typefoundries and Dealers inoPrinters’ Materials. 


Every machine fully guaranteed. 





BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, -_ - - 


Ist.— It is the smallest automatic numbering machine 
ever produced, occupying the minimum space of about 


2d.— It is the ONLY entirely automatic type-high ma- 
chine—self-changing Every wheel in its consecutive order, 


8d.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
wholly surrounded by type or rule matter and print con- 
secutive numbers without preceding them with the inscrip- 


4th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine printing figures 
closely together—the most desirable compact spacing. 
5th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 


FACTS for Job Printers. 


7th.— It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
made with INTERCHANGEABLE parts throughout. 

8th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine, ABSOLUTELY 
LOCKING the figure-wheels and which will always resist 
the tendency of ink- rollers to revolve the wheels when 
passing over them. 

9th.—It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which will not cut and tear fresh ink rollers. 

10th.— It is the ONLY type-high numbering machine 
which can be used under all conditions without sectional 
ink rollers, ‘‘frisket’’ sheets, or other special arrangements. 

11th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which can be 
used upon a Cylinder Press, without preceding the figures 
with ‘‘ No.”’ or some other characters, or cutting the ink 
rollers. 

12th.— It is the ONLY type-high machine which is prac- 
ticable for GENERAL use in a job printing establishment. 


Send for Circulars. —————--_— 
- EDISON BUILDING, BROAD ST., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








Challenge Lever -— 
968 Paper Cutter 


TE LEAS 


>» LEVER CUTTER 
e OF THE WORLD. 





Accurate, Rapid, 
Convenient Gauging, 
Powerful Leverage 
and Easy Cutting. 


25-INCH, PRIceE, $135 
3O-INCH, .. ee 200 
32-INCH, .. se 225 





Correspondence Invited. 








Shniedewend & Lee ¥ 
Company 


MANUFACTURED BY - 


303 
sacesroom, 505 Dearborn St. 
orrice ano works, 2529 Leo Se, 


Gi nthe 9547 
THE S. & L. GORDON JOB PRESSES 
CHALLENGE POWER PAPER CUTTERS CHICAGO, 
ADVANCE LEVER PAPER CUTTERS 
PF US.A. 


HAND, €RMY AND PROOF PRESSES 
ELECTRO AND STEREO MACHINERY 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





The Manhattan Type Foundry 
wo Liberty Machine Works, 


Nos. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Have secured the EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENCIES for 


J. GALLY’S EW UNIVERSAL PRESSED 


As perfected by the original inventor and made by The National 
Machine Company, of Hartford, Conn., who are to be the 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. They will excel in capacity and 
perfection of structure any presses of the kind ever before made. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE will be handled by the Liberty 
Machine Works. 


ALL AMERICAN ORDERS for Presses or Parts of Presses, 
old or new style, should be addressed to 


THE MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
52 FRANKFORT STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


.». Karly correspondence with Dealers solicited ... 





ELM CITY SINGLE MEASURE NEWS STICK 


WITH PISTOL-GRIP HANDLE 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





HIS Stick has no rival for news work. Being made solid to measure 

there is no chance of its slipping to a wrong ‘‘set,’’ and being light, 

well balanced and well shaped, it makes the easiest stick to hold yet 
offered. The handle fits the palm of the hand, leaving the fingers come 
paratively free from the severe and cramping grip necessary on all other 
news sticks, 


Price, Japanned, any depth or measure, - - $1.00 
‘© Nickeled, ‘ mae eeer = - 1.25 


MANUFACTURED BY G. EK, DW. OSBORN & CoO. 
393 State Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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JMVORGANS & WILCOX 
Middletown, N.Y. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


(INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DUETOT Gopper-Mixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 
ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 


Babcock “Dispatch,” “Optimus,” “ Regular,” “ Standard ” 
and “ Country” Presses. 


PRICES DOWN! 


WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, 


115-117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


© hem in stock those duplex envelopes 

which are so handsome, so cheap and 
so popular. 

We also have all kinds of letterheads, bill- 
heads and ruled papers in general. 

We can supply promptly. anything in the 
line of book papers, news papers, card- 


boards, etc., etc., either in regular or 
odd sizes. 


If you will write for specimens and_particu- 


lars you will be surprised to learn how 
large a quantity of the above goods we 
will gladly exchange for a little “cur- 
rent coin.” 


Calumet Paper Co., 
264 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. 


()®DERS 
PROMPTLY 


FILLED, 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO. 


CHICAGO: 109 Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 











TYPE FOUNDERS. 


JT EWSPAPER a OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. baal OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal, 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 














e—a%4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +» 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 








Chicago 
Branch, 


! Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { N°Oi%cy st 





Folding « Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 









FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second 3t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


28 Reade Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - a 








' 


Specialists in H 





UA 


f-Cone Work. 
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CPOSSLUP B-WkSTENG.£D-PHILA 





OUTWARD BOUND. 


(half-tone) Process Engraving, from the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
(See the other side of this sheet.) 


Specimen of Ives 
gt1 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





